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A Sellout 


HE response to the initial issue of the Negro Di- 
gest has been indeed gratifying. We had intend- 


ed starting a new feature in this space for De- 

cember but we could not resist this last stab at edi- 
torializing before making room for more entertainment 
features. 


“Sellout” is the only word to describe the manner 
in which anxious readers have cleaned the newsstands of 
our Vol. I No. 1. Our second printing will be tripled 
as a result. We should like to offer our sincerest thanks 
to all our well-wishers in addition to urging those an 
xious to secure the Negro Digest each month to sub- 
scribe rather than depending on newsstands where the 
odds may be hazardous. 


With that our editorial “we departs never to re 
turn, Watch this space next month for our new Ques 
tion Bee 
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{ Road to freedom stretching ahead 


in America worth fighting for 


I Believe in This War 


Condensed from American Mercury 


By J. Saunders Redding 


WAS listening sleeplessly to 

| an all-night program of mus- 

ic interspersed with war news, 

bad news. The bad news of 

the war had not seemed bad news 
to me. 

Indeed, on this night, it was 


J. SAUNDERS REDDING is auth- 
or of a new best seller, “No Day of 
Triumph,” which has been compar- 
ed favorably with Richard Wright’s 
“Native Son,” He has taught in 
Southern Negro colleges for ten 
years and his current work is in the 
form of an autobiography of his 
travels through the Southland. In 
1939 his first book, “To make A 
Poet Black” appeared. He has been 
a contributor to leading national 


magazines. 


again giving me a kind of grim, 
perverted satisfaction. Some non- 
white men were killing some 
white men and it might be that 
the non-white would win. 

This gratified me in a way dif- 
ficult to explain. Perhaps, in a 
‘world conquered and ruled by 
yellow men, there would be no 
onus attached to being black and 
I, a Negro. . . . Then a peculiar 
thing happened. Something seem- 
ed to burst and I knew suddenly 
that I believed in this war we 
Americans are fighting. 

I think I said aloud, and with 
a kind of wonder: “I, a Negro, be- 
lieve in this war we Americans are 
fighting.” The thought or revel- 
ation gave rise to an emotion — 
keen, purging, astringent, 
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The thought and the conviction 
amazed me, for I had thought 
that I could never believe in war 
again, or that any war in which I 
might believe would be truly a 
race war; and then, naturally, I 
would believe as 1 had been taught 
by innumerable circumstances to 
believe. I would believe in the 
side of the darker peoples. 

War had no heroic traditions 
for me. Wars were white folks’. 

I was nearly ten when we enter- 
ed the last war in 1917. The Euro- 


pean fighting, and the sinking of. 


the Lusitania, had seemed as re- 
mote, as distantly meaningless to 
us, as the Battle of Hastings. 


Then we went in and suddenly 
the city was flag-draped, slogan- 
plastered, and as riotously gay as 
on circus half-holidays. I remem- 
ber one fine Sunday we came 
upon an immense new billboard 
with a new slogan: GIVE! TO 
MAKE THE WORLD SAFE FOR 
DEMOCRACY. 


My brother, who was the oldest 
of us, asked what making the 
world safe for democracy meant. 
My father frowned, but before he 
could answer, my mother broke 
in. 

“It's just something to say, 
like . ’ — and then she was 
stuck until she hit upon one of 
the family’s old jokes — “like 
‘Let’s make a million dollars.’” 
We all laughed, but the bitter core 
of her meaning lay revealed, even 
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for the youngest of us, like the 
stone in a halved peach. 

Even then the war was only as 
relevantand as close as the pow- 
der plant across the river. Explo- 
sions at the plant often rattled the 
windows and shook the crockery 
in our house. But Negroes were 
making big money. The river 
steamers carried three shifts of 
them a day. 


They were a reckless and a pro- 
iane lot, full of swagger and talk 
on seventy-five dollars a week and 
double time for overtime. They 
did not mind having their skins 
turn nicotine-yellow from the 
powder they were making for 
white men to kill each other. 
“They're white, ain’t they? Well, | 
let ‘em fight. We hates peace!” 

For it was thought at first that 
the war was more exclusively than 
ever a white folks’ war. Long be- 
fore the first contingent of draf- 
tees left the city, there was a mess 
about drafting. It seems that Pre- 
sident Wilson, or someone, did 
not want colored soldiers. Later, 
the someone changed his mind 
and some colored men went away. 

By this time, trainloads of sol- 
diers were rolling through our 
station every day. The Red Cross 
ladies were always at the station, 
giving away chocolates and ciga- 
rettes, doughnuts and coffee. 
“Nothing’s too good for our sol- 
dier boys.” But we heard that 
whenever a colored troop train 
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rolled in, the ladies retired to the 
stationmaster's office until it was 
gone again. 

But someone really had chang- 
ed his mind completely and col- 
ored boys were not merely staying 
in the camps to clean up after the 
white boys. Somebody said the 
Ninth and Tenth Cavalry units 
had gone across. 


Somebody said they would not 
let Colonel Young go, however. 
They said that they did not want 
to make him a Brigadier-General 
and that he was somewhere, Cuba 
or Haiti or down on the Mexican 
border, dying of a broken heart. 
Whoever in the world ever heard 
of a “nigger” general! 

Then somebody said that color- 
ed boys were really getting killed. 
And finally, we learned that in 
Washington they had called out a 
Negro detachment to guard gov- 
ernment property. We even saw 
pictures in a colored paper. 

White soldiers could not always 
be trusted, the article said. A 
white soldier might be an Austri- 
an or a German, anything, dressed 
up in a soldier's suit. But a “nig- 
ger” (I remember the word was 
in quotes) in khaki was Uncle 
Sam himself. You knew what he 
was the moment you looked at 
him. 

“Yes,” I remember my father 
saying in a weary, strangely bitter 
voice, “that’s the trouble. You 
take him for granted.” 
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There was an excited, theatri- 
cal, patriotic glamor. Every Satur- 
day evening during that summer, 
under the vast facade of the Court 
House and County Building, there 
was a community sing. The city 
band played. The words were 
flashed from a magic lantern onto 
a huge screen and everyone sang 
his heart out. “Over There,” 
“Long, Long Trail,” “Keep the 
Home Fires Burning,” and “Tip- 
perary.” 

By the time we came to the 
close and the throat-caught sing- 
ing of the Star-Spangled Banner, 
a great many men and women 
were crying openly, unasham- 
edly. But my Uncle Silas, who was 
with us in those days, al ways 
broke into a ribald parody of the 
national anthem as we went down 
the hill toward home. 


After she discovered that Ne- 
gro soldiers really were dying, 
my mother did Red Cross work 
in the small segregated unit. Her 
youngest brother, who won a 
commission in the segregated 
officers’ training camp in Iowa, 
was killed. My father worked in 
.the segregated unit to subscribe 
\the Liberty Loans. 


But both my parents laughed at 
the little wizened white man who 
came to our door selling a cheap 
lithograph. It represented a color- 
ed soldier and a colored sailor, one 
on each side of crossed American 
flags. Below them was a legend: 
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“You fought and died at San 

Juan Hill; 

“Now go and get old Kaiser 
Bill.” 

There were several opinions. 
Negroes were not fighting. They 
were dying of influenza and dys- 
entery behind the lines, where 
they served behind the lines, 
where they served as flunkies. 
Negroes were fighting. They were 
holding positions white soldiers 
could not hold in the most danger- 
ous salients. When they died, 
they were being dumped into 
graves without markers of any 
kind. The positions they were 
fighting had no medical detach- 
ments, no Red Cross units, no hos- 
pital facilities. But they died. 
In any event, quite a few of them 
died before the war was over. 


I remember that first, false, mad 
Armistice. Everyone seemed crazy 
drunk and everywhere there was a 
spontaneous and unabashed break- 
down of lines. Banker and butch- 
er, coal - heaver and clerk, black 
and white, men and women went 
worming and screaming joyously 
through the streets. 

I also remember the real Armis- 
tice, and that there was a block 
party which Negroes could not 
attend, and that the police would 
not give them a permit to hold 
one of their own in the narrow, 
factory-flanked streets where most 
of them lived. 
When the lynchings and the 
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riots started again——-in East St. 
Louis, Chicago, Chester, even in 
Washington — we knew that, so 
far as the Negro was concerned, 
the war had been a failure, and 
“making the world safe for de- 
mocracy” a good phrase bandied 
about by weak or blind or un- 
principled men. 

And so, since I have reached 
maturity and thought a man’s 
thoughts and had a man’s — a 
Negro man’s — experience, I 
have thought that I could never 
believe in war again. Yet I be- 
lieve in this one. 

There are many things about 
this war that I do not like, just as 
there are many. things about 
“practical” Christianity that I do 
not like. But I believe in Christ- 
ianity, and if I accept the shoddy 
and unfulfilling in the conduct of 
this war, I do it as voluntarily 
and as purposefully as I accept 
the trash in the workings of “‘prac- 
tical” Christianity. 

I do not like the odor of politi- 
cal pandering that arises from 


‘some groups. I do not like these 


“race incidents” in the camps. I 
do not like the world’s not know- 
ing officially that there were Ne- 
gro soldiers on Bataan with Gen- 
eral Wainwright. I do not like the 
constant references to the Japs as 
“yellow bastards,” “yellow 
bellies,” and “yellow monkeys,” 
as if color had something to do 
with treachery, ‘as if color were 
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the issue and the thing we are 
fighting rather than oppression, 
slavery, and a way of life hateful 
and nauseating. These and other 
things I do not like, yet I believe 
in the war. 


The issue is plain, The issue, 
simply, is freedom. Freedom is a 
precious thing. Proof of its pre- 
ciousness is that so many men wait 
patiently for its fulfillment, accept 
defilement and insult in the hope 
of it, die in the attainment of it. 


It used to seem shamefully silly 
to me to hear Negroes talk about 
freedom. But now I know that we 
Negroes here in America know a 
lot about freedom and love it more 
than a great many people who 
have long had it. It is because we 
have so little of it, really, that it 
used to seem silly to me to hear 
talk about preserving it. 


Giving me a penny, my father 
would remark in a satirical way, 
“That’s not enough money, son, 
to do you any good. You might 
as well throw it away.” I did not 
see that there was enough freedom 
to do me much good. It’s a stage 
most public-schooled Negroes go 
through. 


We go through a stage of blind, 
willful delusion. Later, we come 
to see that in the logic of a system 
based on freedom and the dignity 
of man we have a chance. We see 
that now and again there are ad- 
vances. And this new seeing kin- 


dles the hope that Americans are 
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really not proud of their silly pre- 
judices, their thick-skinned dis- 
criminations, their expensive seg- 
regation. 

And now, I think, we know 
that whatever the mad logic of 
the New Order, there is no hope 
for us under it. The ethnic 
theories of the Hitler “master 
folk” admit of no chance of free- 
dom, but rather glory in its ex- 
pungement. 

This is a war to keep men free. 
The struggle to broaden and 
lengthen the road of freedom— 
our own private and important 
war to enlarge freedom here in 
America — will come later. That 
this private, intra-American war 
will be carried on and won is the 
only real reason we Negroes have 
to fight. We must keep the road 
open. 

But if the satanic destinies of 
the New Order fulfill themselves? 
I, a Negro, would not count. The 
“master folk” plainly say I will 
not count if their will prevails, 
There are people already who do 
not count if their will prevails. 
They are confined in concentra- 
tion camps. There are Jews and 
Poles and Chinese who do not 
count. 

And we Negroes would be 
done in purposefully, coldly, “ac- 
cording to plan.” None of the pre- 
cious techniques of survival which 
we learned in slavery would avail. 


They are smart and they are zeal- 


ous, those master folk. They 
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are zealous enough in pursuit of 
their racial purity to brook no 
interference, and smart enough to 
know that the lips and thighs of 
black women have been found 
sweet before. None of our skills, 
nor our will to live would count. 

I believe in this war because I 
believe in America. I believe in 
what America professes to stand 
for. 
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I will take this that I have here. 
I will take the democratic theory. 
The bit of road of freedom that 
stretches through America is 
worth fighting to preserve. The 
very fact that I, a Negro in 
America, can fight against the 
evils in America is worth fighting 
for. This open fighting against 
the wrongs one hates is the mark 
and the hope of democracy. 


Red Men Meet Black Men 


I DROPPED into one of the beer parlors in White- 
horse and talked to a group of engineers who had just 
come out of the bush on their first leave from the wil- 
derness in weeks. We talked of the Alaska highway. 
“You want to see the road?” one said. ““We surveyed it. 
My outfit did. A pretty rugged outfit. We kept just 
ahead of the Negroes, and boy! They’re pretty rugged, 
too. They're damn good, if you ask me.” 

He expressed the heartiest admiration for the way 
the Negro outfit, just back of his own, had pushed the 
highway along so fast they kept the surveyors on the run. 

These American Negro troops, well dressed and 
equipped, were a puzzle at first to some of the Indians 
who abound in the territory. Finally, it is said in White- 
horse, one old Indian, wiser than most of his tribe, solv- 
ed the mystery as to just who these Negro troops were. 
“Black white men,” he explained. 

Allen Raymond, N. Y. Herald-Tribune. 


4 In Britain’s cold, grey dawn . 


_ Negro trumpeter heralds a new day 
“Star Dust” Ouer England 


Condensed from the Chicago Sun 


By Ernie Pyle 


tent in England in the late fall, 

even when you do it just once 

in a while as I do. 

Since landing on this side I've 
slept in trains, boats, airplanes 
and trucks. But for zero in sleep- 
ing arrangements I nominate a 
tent and a straw mattress. 

It was about 10 o'clock when I 
came back to my tent to go to 
bed. 

In bed the coarse gray English 
blankets kept scratching my face, 
so I fumbled in the dark for my 
shirt and put it between my face 
and the blankets. 


The blankets wouldn't stay 
around my shoulders. The cold 
kept gouging in under the blank- 
ets, and up through the straw 
mattress. 


I: AIN’T no fun sleeping in a 


Finally in an agony I leaped 
out, put my trench coat on over 
my pajamas, and leaped back into 
bed, 

We didn’t sleep much, neither 
the soldier nor I. 

And then at a quarter till 6 the 
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getting-up call came blasting 
through the tent rows from that 
fiend of all fiends — the bugler. 


For almost the first time, we 
felt really in a foreign land. The 
war seemed grim and real. You 
couldn’t help thinking how far 
it was in distance, and especially 
in future time, to our nice beds 
and our nice lives back home. 


And then another sound came 
floating faintly out of that foreign 
air. It isn’t possible for me to de- 
scribe thé way that sound struck 
us. It was like something in a 
dream. 


For the sound — far away and 
very soft and mellow — was our 
own ‘Star Dust,” played slowly 
and with absolute perfection by 
an obvious artist, played at the in- 
congruous hour of 6 a. m. in an 
Army camp. There was something 
so arrestingly beautiful about it 
that it almost stopped your blood. 


After breakfast I decided to 
find out who that gifted trump- 
eter was, and what possessed him 
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to go around playing lovely tunes 
at that surly hour. 

Somebody said it was Woody 
Faye, who used to play with Paul 
Whiteman. We ran that down 
and found Faye was not here, but 
in another camp. 

Finally we found our man, in 
that part of the camp where Ne- 
gro troops are quartered. Our 
bugler was a Negro boy — Fred- 
erick Emery, private first class, of 
New Haven, Conn. 

Frederick is indeed a profession- 
al musician. He has played with 
such outstanding bands as those 
of Earl Hines, Lucky Millander, 
Don Redmond, and Jimmy Lunce- 
ford. 

He is marticd and has a boy 7 
years old. He has made big money 
in his time, although he is not 30 
yet, and he left his wife well fix- 
ed. 

As the camp bugler, he has no 
other duties except to bugle. Some 
15 times a day he has to blow var- 
ious calls. He is the last man to 
bed at night, the first up of a 
morning. Nobody wakes him; he 
just’ wakes himself. He's always 
up by 5. Sometimes on cold morn- 
ings he get up at 4and goes to the 
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kitchen to warm. His first bugle 
call is at 5:45. 

Frederick practices off and on 
all day long. I asked him how 
come he played “Star Dust” at 
that time of a morning, and he 
said oh, he was just practicing be- 
tween calls. 

He has an expensive trumpet at 
home, but the one with him is old 
and battered. It has dents in it 
and the polish is coming off. 
“Seems like the more it gets 
knocked around the better it 
gets,” Frederick says. 

Frederick stood in front of his 
tent and played “Star Dust’ for 
us again. And then he played 
some of the tunes he has compos- 
ed himself. He has composed a 
“camp tune” for every camp he 
has been in since entering the 
Army. He composed one tune 
while riding on a troop train. 

Frederick likes it in England. 
“I like the people,” he says, “and 
I especially like their attitude. I 
want to stay here or come back 
here to live after the war.” Lots of 
our Negro troops over here feel 
the same way. 


I hope Freddie gets his wish. 


ROLAND HAYES, in one of his first concerts in 
a snooty Louisville, Ky., club, had to sing from behind 
a screen so that the club would not be accused of social 


equality. 


Carl Murphy, Afro-American. 


{ Dorothy Donegan’s grimaces take her 
places but her pianissimo helps too 


Her Face Makes Music 


Condensed 


ORRIBLE grimaces and 
irrepressible feet may yet 
take Negro Pianist Doro- 
thy Donegan places where 

her ten amazing fingers would 

not get her so fast. Wrote 

“Down Beat,” the blase semi- 

monthly gospel of some 47,000 

U. S. jazz fans: “She is, to us, the 

ideal in piano styling... .. We 

beckon to Hazel Scott to learn 
how the classics are swung. We 
invite Bob Zurke, Jess Stacy, Joe 

Sullivan, Billy Kyle, all of them, 

to see phenomenal piano work.” 

Dorothy Donegan is a homely, 
unhappy-looking young woman 
whose earnestly inspired pianism 
draws throngs to Elmer’s Cocktail 

Lounge, an obscure nitery in the 

heart of Chicago’s Loop. Unlike 

most specialists in swinging the 
classics, Dorothy begins by play- 
ing her classics as straight 
as any Town Hall pianist. When 
she has polished off Rachmanin- 
off’s “Prelude in C-Sharp Minor,” 

Schubert’s “Serenade” or a batch 

of Chopin “Nocturnes” in the ac- 

ceptable highbrow fashion, Doro- 
thy shuts her eyes. Her feet begin 
to pound the floor. Her face con- 
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torts as if she were in agony. 
What comes after that is pure 
Donegan. It has Elmer’s custom- 
ers shagging in their seats. 

This spastic inspiration is not 
something Pianist Donegan has 
learned. In fact, she spent a lot of 
time trying to unlearn it. Dorothy 
was born on Chicago’s dusk y 
South Side, still lives there. Her 
father is a dining-car chef. When 
Dorothy was eight, her mother, 
who had always wanted to play 
the piano but could never get near 
enough to one to learn how, de- 
cided that, come what may, Doro- 
thy must have lessons. 

Dorothy got them at the Chica- 
go Conservatory of Music, where 
she studied classical music for 
four years. The Conservatory’s 
high-brow teachers tried, but they 
never could break Dorothy of her 
habit of making horrible faces 
while she played. Their prim five- 
finger exercises never could curb 
her habit of cutting loose in 
shoulder-shaking, canebrake im- 
provisations (Dorothy finally 
wore out one piano). The Con- 
servatory was never able to keep 
her percussive feet still either. 
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Now the feature of Dorothy 
Donegan’s swing piano playing is 
her footwork. Newcomers at El- 
mer’s Cocktail Lounge sometimes 
swear that she has a drum con- 
cealed under the piano. She has 


Back to America 
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not. That incessant triple - fortis- 
simo thud that punctuates Doro- 
thy’s improvisations comes simply 
from Dorothy's ample feet, hit- 
ting the floor boards in loud, un- 
conscious ecstasy. 


THEODORE GILMORE BILBO, leading poll tax 
Senator who likes to call himself ““The Man,” has been 
talking up his “Back to Africa” movement for years. 

Recently mevting his former Negro chauffeur, who 
had worked for Bilbo long before he went into politics, 
the Mississippi solon immediately began extolling the 
virtues of Africa to his ex-employe. 

“Imagine if you went back to Africa, why you 
could be a prince, you could be right at the top of 
royalty. You could marry the king’s daughter and maybe 
even be king yourself some day,” Bilbo explained to his 
Negro listener. 

But somehow the ex-chauffeur could not be convinc- 
ed. 

“No, Africa’s not for me. I like America.” 

Bilbo was insistent and became more and more ex- 
cited in his preachment. Finally it seemed he had won his 
point. 

“Maybe you're right, Senator,” the Negro started 
hesitatingly. 

“Maybe, I would go back to Africa. 

“Sure, I'd go back there. And when I got there, I'd 
marry the king's daughter and be in the royal family.” 

And then he became really fervent. 

“Sure, and after I got to be the king’s son-in-law, 

I'd have him appoint me his ambassador to the United 
States. And then I'd fly to Washington to stay in the 


good old U. S.” 
' Walter Atkins. 


{ U.S. A., melting pot of world. 


has a black foundling in its home 


Latin America Looks at the Negro 


Condensed from Antioch Review 


By Luis Alberto Sanchez Y Sanchez 


N THE TRAIN from 
C) Los Angeles to Chicago 

the Negro porter is in my 

compartment making up 
my berth. He looks at a small 
volume on my desk and says, al- 
most maystically, “Walt Whit - 
man!” 

I hand him the book. 

He opens it and reads, drink- 
ing in the words with his eyes. 
Then he tenderly replaces the 
book on the desk. 

In the afternoon he hovers 
about me as if he wanted to say 


LUIS ALBERTO SANCHEZ Y 
SANCHEZ — lawyer, professor, 
writer — is a native of Peru. A one- 
time member of the National Exe- 
cutive Committee of the Peruvian 
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served as assistant director of “Ercil- 
la,” a well-known publishing house 
of Santiago, Chile. His article is 
part of a book which he has been 
writing about the United States for 
publication .and distribution in 
South America. 


something. I look at him out of 
the corner of my eye. He is tall 
and thin, with high cheek bones 
and a sad look in his eyes. He is 
slightly bald and walks softly, 
smiling to himself. 

“This Negro is an educated 
man,” I say to my wife. 

My wife has seen many stu- 
dents, black and white, working 
their way through college as 
waiters and chauffeurs. She an- 
swers: 

“Probably.” 

By the ‘morning of the third 
day the porter and I have be- 
come friendly. Sheepishly he of- 
fers me a bundle of papers. The 
first sheet is a song — words 
by Vernon Ray. Finally a roll of 
poems; one of them excellent, 


ironic; others penetrating and 
melancholy. 

“You are Vernon Ray, aren't 
you?” I ask. 


“Yessuh,” he answers automat- 
ically. “Yessuh’”: The stigma of 
servitude, 

We talk. Vernon Ray, a Ne- 
gro porter on the Santa Fe “Scout” 
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— Los Angeles to Chicago — 
knows the poems of Walt Whit- 
man, Carl Sandburg, and Langs- 
ton Hughes by heart. He has read 
Rayford Logan, the Negro histo- 
rian, and Ralph Bunche. This 
humble, white-jacketed porter 
studied at the University of Okla- 
homa, has a Master’s degree and 
has published poems in several 
literary magazines. It is hard for 
me to recognize a fellow author 
disguised as a valet! Yet not for 
one moment will his quiet manner 
allow me to forget that he is only 
a “train porter.” 

I do not deliberately dramatize 
this episode, yet in a manner Ray 
is a symbol of the mystery, the 
misery, the problem, and the pro- 
mise of the Negro. ~ 

In 1935, 29 per cent (3,500,000) 
of the total Negro population of 
the United States was on relief. 
More graphically: where unem- 
ployment affected 20 to 25 per 
cent of the white wage earners, it 
hit 40 to 50 per cent of the Ne- 
groes! 

Only in the United States is one 
racial group so sharply distin- 
guished from all others, Only in 
the United States does the imper- 
sonal hand of economic fate fall 
so heavily upon a particular 
people. Only, alas, in the United 
States do the rest of the races take 
this misfortune for granted; and 
in this last distinction lies the 
root of the North-American Ne- 
gro problem. North Americans 
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take the status of the Negro for 


granted, and manifest only indif- 
ference at his lack of employ- 
ment, education, and opportunity. 
In spite of the expressed feder- 
al policy, even the federal govern- 
ment cannot avoid the instinctive 
North-American slighting of the 
Negro. I have known Negroes 
employed by the Library of Con- 
gress, possessing personal and in- 
tellectual abilities and neverthe- 
less earning meager salaries, be- 
cause, though official records do 
not so state, they are Negroes. 
In short, America, the melting 
pot of the world, theoretically 
opening wide her arms to all 
children, has long starved a 
foundling in her home. Anachro- 
nistic tradition and foolish pre- 
judice prevent this great country 
from fully utilizing her heteroge- 
neous humanity and from fur- 
thering the unity without which 
a great nation cannot exist. 
These slights, this indifference, 
sadden the South American. The 
Negro has never been an alien 
amongst us. We are brought up 
by a Negro who sings us her lul- 
labies, and we grow with her 
children, sharing equally in chil- 
dish adventures. The Negroes 
shared in the childhood of our 
countries as well as of our own 
children. Poetry has been woven 
around the immortal deeds of the 
Negro ‘“Falucho,” a hero in Ar- 
gentina’s fight for freedom. San 
Martin recruited Negro battalions 
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for his ragged armies of liberation 
—attalions whose behavior has 
been highly praised by our white 
historians, Antonio Maceo’s name 
figures as prominently as those of 
the other fathers of the Cuban 
Republic: Marti Gomez, Cespe- 
des. In our history mulattoes play 
an important part, as well as Ne- 
groes. Commentaries have grown 
around the work of Ruben Dario, 
the great Nicaraguan poet, attrib- 
uting his genius to his mixture of 
bloods. Some assert that Bolivar 
had Negro blood, and Rivadavia, 
the first President of Argentina, 
was indisputably a mulatto. 

I mention these facts because I 
must emphasize the inability of 
Latin Americans -to understand 
the instinctive race prejudice — 
embryonic Nazism — of North 
Americans toward the Negro. 
There is no historical justification 
for it; the Negro was never an in- 
truder in the United States. He 
preceded the Pilgrim Fathers by 
almost a century. Saint Augustine 
was founded in 1565 by Spanish 
and Negro farmers and artisans, 
followers of the Conquistador 
Menendez. In 1528, Luzas Vas- 
quez de Ayllon founded a little 
town on the Atlantic coast, north 
of Cape Hatteras. He was accom- 
panied by Negroes brought over 
from Santo Domingo. 

The North-American Negro’s 
contribution to the development 
of his country has been as great as 
that of our Negro in South Ameri- 
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ca, yet whereas the Latin-Ameri- 
can Negro enjoys the full privi- 
leges of his country, his northern 
brother is discriminated against 
and his achievements are viewed 
with pallid indifference or stupid 
curiosity. 

The Negro in the United States 
is totally separated from the white 
races. He is separate in his ways 
of thinking, his behavior, and his 
innermost thought. I will’ show 
what I mean. A Latin-American 
friend and I were seated in the 
back of a bus. At a stop in Virgi- 
nia, just outside the District of 
Columbia, several Negroes enter- 
ed and walked through the crowd- 
ed bus to the rear, to “their” seats, 
as I later found out. Two of 
them addressed us, asking us if 
we would, be so kind as to move 
toward the front, so they could 
have a seat. Since then, when I 
find a vacant seat next to a Negro 
I sit in it — in defiance of this 
convention. Now this same thing 
happens in South America, 
though not very often. In Chile, 
for example, there are ladies who 
refuse to sit next to a “roto” 
(lower class), in Peru next to an 
Indian; yet both belong to their 
own race, and the prejudice is 
based upon financial status and 
cleanliness. We do not hesitate to 
sit side by side with a Negro for 
racial reasons alone. 

Again, the Negro is exploited 
economically in both the United 
States and South America. Yet if 
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we exploit the Negro in our plan- 
tations, we also treat the Indian 
as a slave, and exploit the poor 
whites (peons) in many South- 
American countries. Yet Indians, 
whites, or Negroes who acquire 
culture and economic position in 
South America automatically ac- 
quire social standing (the million- 
aires Patino in Bolivia and Fe- 
mandini in Peru are proof 
enough), since pure social stand- 
ing is not based on the concept of 
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race but on a transitory economic 


status. In spite of any achieve- 
ments, Negroes remain in the 
United States as a race apart. 

Evidence for this is not hard 
to find. Let us logically assume, 
for instance, that the racial prob- 
lem in the United States is based 
upon exact principles and ask our- 
selves, “What constitutes a Ne- 
gro?” 

The answer to this question 
amazes Latin Americans ; although 
it might seem natural enough to 
Dr. Rosenberg in Berlin. In North 
America, a Negro is anyone who 
has Negro blood in his veins, no 
matter how small the amount. 
Therefore our Latin American 
“zambos,” “mulatos,” “pardos,” 
and “morenos” (these terms rep- 
resent different shades of color 
and mixtures \ ith Indian blood- 
lines) are, by Yankee terminol- 
ogy, “niggers,” pure and simple. 
Ancestry is all important, just as 
“Aryans” are so important to 
Hitler and Dr. Rosenberg. 
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Worse, the number of mulat- 
toes in the United States clearly 
indicates that sexual relations ex- 
ist between blacks and whites. 
Nevertheless, marriage between 
blacks and whites is illegal in most 
Southern states. Southern mulat- 
toes are therefore bastards, and il- 
legitimacy is consecrated in the 
name of morals, We Latin Ameri- 
cans cannot grasp such a Puritan- 
ical concept, for a child is a child, 
and our law tends to overlook the 
legal difference between a legiti- 
mate and an illegitimate birth. 
Our codes give an “illegitimate” 
child full legal rights, and it is 
almost impossible for us to con- 
ceive of compulsory illegitimacy 
for racial distinctions. Thus by 
custom and by law Negroes are 
considered racially separate and 
distinct from whites in the North- 
American democracy. 

The Negro lives alone, and 
perhaps from choice. At the 
fringes of his residential districts 
the conflict between Negro and 
white often reaches physical pro- 
portions. More crimes are com- 
mitted around 110th and 112th 
Streets in New York than in any 
other district of comparable size 
in the nation. This is in Harlem, 
New York’s Negro district — 
where whites go at night for a 
good time, courting women in 
the presence of their husbands, 
fathers, or brothers. 

Yet in Harlem the Negroes 
are themselves — and seem to re- 
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lish their racial solitude. Here 
they express their racial pride, 
and relish their racial progress. 
The achievement that is denied 
recognition in the United States 
here receives praise and adulation. 

Let me recall an experience I 
recently had. We are in the Apol- 
lo Theatre, on 125th Street near 
8th Avenue in the heart of Har- 
lem. It is a weekday night; ne- 
vertheless the theatre is filled with 
an eager, excited audience. Tap 
dancers, musicians, singers, and 
acrobats hold the stage. The gal- 
lery cheers Sammy Wood's tap 
dancing vociferously. The mulat- 
to Josephine Baker sings sweet 
blues while Louis Armstrong, 
trumpet in hand and smiling in- 
fectiously, conducts his demon or- 
chestra. 

But this is not all. Louis Arms- 
trong, the King, pauses. He pre- 
sents Louise Beavers, the famous 
“Mammy” of the motion pictures 
“Imitation of Life” and “Belle 
Starr,” and although she apologi- 
zes for not being able to sing be- 
cause of a cold, the thunderous 
ovation of her subjects gives am- 
ple evidence of the popularity of 
their Queen. 

Both Armstrong and Louise 
Beavers are on the stage. Arms- 
trong commands silence, and with 
a huge smile which threatens to 
swallow the microphone, he says: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, we have 
with us tonight, the great Joe 
Louis!” 
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A wave of frenzy seizes the 
audience. Stolid and impassive, as 
is his wont, Joe Louis in Army 
uniform, jerks a stiff military 
salute. 

This incident serves to empha- 
size a curious fact: Joe Louis, 
World’s Heavyweight Champion; 
Louis Armstrong, the most fam- 
ous trumpet player in the world; 
and Louise Beavers, beloved 
screen actress, all have to gather 
in this humble and isolated the- 
atre in Harlem, where they feel 
at home and are appreciated and 
idolized by their black brethren. 
Joe Louis rarely exhibits himself 
except in Harlem. His glory rests 
upon his solid shoulders an d 
dwells in the hearts of his people. 

In Harlem the city lives and 
breathes misery. The human 
swarms reyeal, not hunger, but 
humiliation, which is worse. Here 
we deal with no such poverty as 
we find in our little South-Ameri- 
can village —- we deal, not with 
the poverty and indigence which 
hurts, but with a poverty and in- 
digence of personal pride which 
fans the more fiercely the flame 
of racial pride. In contrast to the 
general well-being in the United 
States, the Negroes of Harlem are 
poor, but nowhere as poor as our 
native poor. 

The inner poverty of Harlem 
becomes evident at night in the 
wild escapism which flourishes in 
contrast to the resignation and 
squalor of the day. Sordid and 
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mean daytime Harlem is trans- 
formed at night into a dazzling 
scene. Whole sections bec ome 
gambling dives and _ brothels. 
White men, thirsting for emotion- 
al excitement, loiter around dives 
in which alcohol and cheap love 
excite passions and lay the ground- 
work for tragedies. Lustfully, the 
whites watch the Negroes dance 
at the Astoria. Brothels pander to 
perverted desires, and ebony 
Venuses feign passion and ecstacy. 
for a price. Afterwards, it is easy 
to accuse the Negro of being sen- 
sual and cruel; but the fact is that 
Harlem is the vicious white’s 
paradise. 

Contrast this misery of the spir- 
it again with Negro racial pride, 
and then I shall tell you what 
they both mean to me. Think, for 
instance, of the Negro’s pride in 
his ring fighters, the pride that 
has been increasing ever since 
Jack Johnson knocked out Jim 
Jeffries in 1910. Jack Johnson 
was devil-may-care, strong as a 
bull, a notorious drunkard, and 
(with a sly wink) quite a Don 
Juan. He managed to capture a 
pretty white girl with the fame of 
his biceps and the added attrac- 
tion of “Darling Jack’s’” money. 
How different he was from taci- 
turn Joe Louis! 

“The boxing crown will always 
be the Negro’s,” a Negro enthusi- 
ast once told me. 

“Remember Kid Chocolate, the 
Cuban Negro?” 
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“How about Sam McVea?” 
says an older Negro. 

“What do you think of Jesse 
Owens’ record in the Olympics?” 
asks a long-legged student. 

- “We've got the best music in 
the whole United States, The best 
dancers. The best singers. The 
best poets. The best clarinetists. 
The best novelists. Without us 
there would be no blues. Nor hot 
jazz. Nor spirituals, Nor Josephi- 
ne Baker. Nor the banjo. Nor the © 
musical saw. Nor the new virtuo- 
sity of the saxophone and the 


double bass. Nor the new Negro 


Cuban poetry. Nor the social no- 
vel. Nor rebel poetry. Nor sur- 
realism.” 

Hold on, brother Negroes: I, 
too, know something about it and 
can give you an answer. 

“To be a Negro” is on the way 
to becoming a source of pride,. 
just as “to be an Indian” is a dis- 
tinction in Mexico. In the United 
States very few people yet realize 
the significance of an oppressed 
race and people suddenly becom- 
ing proud of its position; yet the 
North-American Negro is already 
beginning to feel what the Mexi- 
can Indian has felt since the revo- 
lution of 1911. To be sure, the 
Indian in Mexico constitutes a 
majority; but in a country made 
up of as many minorities as the 
United States, a minority of 13,- 
200,000 is pretty important. 

To fight racialism, here and in 
other lands, now and tomorrow, 
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with a race-conscious army is a 
cruel paradox. That is why, at this 
critical moment, when Negro sol- 
diers crowd New Orleans, or ask 
to be admitted on equal terms in- 
to the Navy, the Negro problem 
has a greater significance and is 


closer to a solution than ever be- 


fore. 

Those who look to the future 
cannot but be aware no country 
can contain a separate minority 
for long without running the risk 
of being actively opposed or dis- 
organized by such a minority. 
This holds true in the United 
States where, in spite of the tre- 
mendous assimilating power of 
the country, there are nevertheless 
so many minorities that the majo- 
rity is rarely more than the sum 
of several of them. Now, for the 
first time in a long history, the 
Negroes are willing to lay aside 
their separateness, and the whites 
can find the Negro useful in the 
coming struggle. 


Song of Hate 
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If a common sympathy can 
grow out of a common necessity 
the Negro may yet find both equ- 
ality and fruition in “the land of 
the free.” 

On the other hand, we are not 
dealing merely with inequality 
and a simple ideological concept, 
but with something more funda- 
mental: the certainty that if this 
rent in the democratic fabric is not 
repaired, the fabric itself stands 
in danger. For the dividing pro- 
cess which war earnings and the 
common cause of combat have 
halted, will inevitably be streng- 
thened and furthered by the in- 
ternational economic struggle that 
follows the war. 

We Latin Americans may still 
lack democracy, and we may not 
have solved all the problems of 
comfort, but we are free from the 
stigma of racial prejudice. With 
us, race is an economic concept. 
The skin becomes lighter or dark- 
er with the fluctuation of wealth. 


THE SIGNIFICANT term “Jim Crow” had its ori- 


gin in a song. 


The song was “Jump Jim Crow,” a nonsense song 
which when first introduced in 1828 swept the country 
like ‘“Yes, We Have No Bananas” 100 years later. It was 
written by an itinerant entertainer named Thomas D. 
Rice, about a crippled Negro hostler of a Baltimore 
hotel, who was quite a well-known local character and 
had to walk with a grotesque hop, skip and jump. 
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Hei jem Crowed 


Condensed from the Afro-American 
By Carl Murphy 
HE MARYLAND State Department of Health 
has notified all county health officers, physicians 
and examining boards in its October bulletin 
that in diagnosing syphilis hereafter, only one 
test is to be used — the Hinton test. 

This means that the state authorities are now con- 
vinced that the most accurate method of examining blood 
is no longer Wassermann’s but Hinton’s. 

Dr. Gus Hinton is colored, very colored. He’s a gra- 
duate of Harvard, taught at Harvard Medical School, 
and has had long experience in Boston hospital and with 
the Massachusetts Department of Public Health. 

Today, not only in Maryland, but all over the 
country you may think you are getting a Wassermann 
blood test, but actually you will probably be getting a 
Hinton test. 

Dr. Hinton’s test consists in putting a small quantity 
of the blood serum in a test tube and adding glycerine, 
ether, salt, and extract of beef heart muscle. 

The mixture is allowed to stand for eighteen hours 
and if it clears and deposits a ring of white particles at 
the top, then the patient has syphillis. 

The U. S. Public Health Service and the American 
Society of Pathologists examined four kinds of blood 
tests in 1934 and rated Hinton’s the most accurate. 

If Dr. Hinton had been born in Baltimore he could 
not have attended medical school at the University of 
Maryland. He could not have entered the Univertisy 
Hospital except by the “colored” entrance, and its clinics 
and laboratories would be closed to him as they are to 
all colored physicians. 

Here in Maryland we jim crow Dr. Hinton, but 
not his ideas. There is comfort in that. 
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{ Negro soldiers in Gandhi-land 
an eye-opener to natives 


India Jam- Session 


Condensed from the Chicago Daily News 


By A. T. Steele 


HERE are no stauncher 


Americans anywhere than 


the Negro boys of the 
American Army engineering unit 
stationed at an eastern India base. 
Nor could there be any better 
advertisement for the United 
States in this land of dark-skinned 
people than the presence of these 
well-fed, well-paid well- 
equipped American Negroes. 

Most Indians and many English- 
men are surprised to learn that the 
Negroes receive the same pay and 
the same treatment as their-white 
colleagues. 

“You are colonial troops?” one 
of the Negro boys was asked by 
an innocent questioner. 

“No,” was the reply. “We are 
Americans. And don’t you forget 
it.” 

A lot of fuss is being made over 
the Negroes. Their talents for 
music, for dancing and for ath- 
letics put them in heavy demand. 
The other night a quartet com- 
posed of Corp. Garfield Dansby 


Alabama, Pvt. James Lee of Neva- 
sota, Tex., and Pvt. John Jones of 
Monroe, La., put on a program of 
Negro spirituals over a big Indian 
broadcasting station. The station 
manager could scarcely believe his 


‘eyes when he received a flood of 


mail from Indian listeners. 

“I cannot understand it,” he 
said. “Nobody ever writes fan 
letters in this country.” 

Jitterbugging was an unknown 
art in this city before the Negro 
boys arrived. Now, wherever the 
lads go they infect the English and 
Anglo-Indians and Indians with 
the jitterbug virus. Pvt. Willie 
Walker of Georgetown, S. C., is 
the recognized champ. 

He went over to an Anglo-In- 
dian hospital recently for a minor 
ailment. Before he left he was giv- 
ing lessons in jitterbugging to fel- 
low patients, nurses and even doc- 
tors. 

“They eat it up,” he declared. 


Most of the Negro troops are 
from the deep South, chiefly 


and Pvt. Hartford Reeves of Texas, Louisiana, Alabama and 
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South Carolina. But there are a 
few like Lorenzo Powell and 
Frank Smith, both of Chicago, 
who have northern addresses. 
Over a bottle of lemonade at a 
local hotel—none of the hotels 


here have a color bar—Powell, | 


Smith and a Beaumont, (Tex.) 
boy, Robert Cauley, regaled me 
with stories of their experiences. 
They had just won a softball con- 
test from an Indian police team 
to whom they, had taught the 
game. 

“You know what? Those Ind- 
ians called an intermission after 
the seventh inning — not to 
stretch, mind you, but to have 
afternoon tea. They stuffed us 
so full of tea and cookies we could 
scarcely waddle through the rest 
of the game.” 

Morris Hegman, former Mem- 
phis boxer, is another Negro who 
has made quite a reputation for 
himself here. He spends a lot of 
his spare time giving pugilistic 
points to Indians and Anglo-Ind- 
ians who are keen about boxing. 

The Negro detachment’s main 
job at present is supervising the 
loading and unloading of import- 
ant freight, but they are subject 
to call for any kind of engineering 
work. They also do their daily 
stint of rifle drill — just in case. 

They have white officers and 
Negro non-coms, Capt. John 
Moyer of New York, their com- 
manding officer, said that more 
than 70 per cent of his unit were 


several times weekly. 


local cafe. 
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better off economically today than 
they were in peacetime occupa- 
tions. The majority have been 
farmers, laborers, bellboys and rail- 
way workers. 

The Negro troops are much 
more religiously incliaed than 
their white colleagues. Some of 
them go to chapel not once but 
The Bible 
is their favorite reading matter. 
They are fond of church socials, 
but likely as not follow them up 
with an uproarious session at some 
Their home ties are 
very strong and there is only one 
country in the world for most of 
them — the United States. 

The Indians have heard stories 
about the American Negro prob- 
lem and about the oppressed con- 
ditions under which American 
Negroes are supposed to live. It 
is an eye-opener to many of them 
to find the American Negro troops 
so intensely patriotic and so well 
taken care of. 

Considering the difference be- 
tween American and Indian pay 
scales, the Negro private is rich 
enough to hire Indian servants to 
polish his shoes, clean his gun and 
do his work — if he so minded. 

But Army regulations will not 
allow it and the Negroes have 
better uses for their money. Be- 
sides, the Negro boys are no shirk- 
ers. They are throwing them- 
selves just as hard into the job 
of winning this war as their white 
compatriots are. 
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SUCCESS STORY 


q First Negro policeman in New York now 
first Negro parole commissioner 


Giue Times A 


Condensed from Crisis 


By Ernest E. Johnson 


AlD the New York Times 
editorially one morning last 
September: “Samuel J. Batt- 
le began life under a handi- 
cap.” That he did. He was black. 
Continued the Times: “With 
dignity and preserverance he de- 
fied the circumstances.” Indeed he 
did. He bluffed his way into the 
New York City Police Depart- 
ment, where until then Negroes 
were verboten, simply by using 
the goldbraided name of the 
mighty Vanderbilts, dignity itself. 
And finally: “Praise and pro- 
motion for work well, kindly and 
bravely done came his way,” And 
that’s no lie because, having pro- 
gressed through the ranks to the 
level of lieutenant, Samuel J. 
Battle this month is rounding out 
his initial year as the first Negro 
member of the New York City 
Parole Commission, and his fifth 
time a “first.” 
In the course of advancement 
to this high position in public ser- 
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vice, Commissioner Battle saw 
himself as a “first” many times, 
banqueted at least twice, and com- 
mended on several occasions for 
meritorious work in the line of 
duty. 

New Bern, N. C., where he was 
born 60 years ago, was only the 
jumping off place for a lad who 
wanted to get ahead. Negroes 

.don’t just grow up there and be- 

‘come successes because there are 
too many people the other side of 
Newark who won't let you “defy 
the circumstance.” 

So at 16, Jesse —— that’s what 
the “J” stands for — hied him 
off to Hartford, Conn., where he 
had a brother-in-law in the paint- 
ing business. That was just a tem- 
porary refuge because one day he 
picked up a paper, saw the “boy 
wanted” advertisement of a board- 
ing house over in Glastonbury, 
and was off. 

Glastonbury is a mill town and 
many of the hands put up at this 
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particular house. The landlady 
failed to make a hit when she of- 
fered him three dollars a week 
and barred the acceptance of tips. 
He could have remained in New 
Bern for that kind of money, he 
figured, so the job was declined 
with modesty. He missed the 
stage coach back to Hartford that 
day and had to stay over. 

The Crosby Woolen Mills, one 
of the largest in the town, em- 
ployed no Negroes. Fact is, there 
were no Negroes in Glastonbury. 
The youngster called on the su- 
perintendent of the plant next day 
and landed a job at $2 a day, and 
instead of working in the board- 
ing house whose “ad” had 
brought him there, he became 
one of its boarders — his first 
“first.” 

Two years later young Jesse 
quit the mill and returned to 
Hartford where he worked for 
Municipal Judge Albert Bell do- 
ing chores at the jurist’s summer 
place at Enfield, In 1901 he came 
down to Larchmont, New York, 
and took a job as a waiter at the 
Hotel Victoria. 

His next two jobs were waiting 
table on the Fall River Line which 
plies the New England coast, and 
waiting in the new dining hall at 
‘Yale university. For four years 
he alternated between hotel work 
in New York City and private 
service in the suburbs, and in 1905 
he became a Red Cap at Grand 
Central Ternimal. 
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No matter what the hero says, 
this going into the Police Depart- 
ment wasn’t all his idea. After all, 
he did meet and marry the belle 
of Halifax, Va., Florence Carring- 
ton, in June, 1905, and there is no 
doubt that she, too, had some 
notions about getting ahead. 
Whatever the facts, he went at it 
hot and heavy in preparation for 
the force. He stuck by his guns 
and in October, 1910, his name 
appeared near the top of the elig- 
ible list — he and the Irishmen 
who were swarming off the boats 
and into the department. 

Of course, the Civil Service 
Commission gave him the “once 
over” and certified him. That's 
where the tragedy — and the fun 
— began. Many a Negro boy has 
since been turned down because of 
a “murmuring heart’ but it is un- 
likely that anyone ever heard of 
one before this big, strapping, 
bulk of a 27-year-old man showed 
up at headquarters. 

Face to face with unbroken tra- 
dition, what else was there for 
the doctors to do but reject him? 
It took courage to do otherwise. 
In the course of the examination 
one of the doctors had to throw 
a towel over the brownskin body 
of the would-be copper before 
he'd permit himself to get close 
enough to hear the heart. 

The candidate was discouraged, 
true, but not enough to give up, 
especially inasmuch as groups and 
individuals anxious to see the wall 
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of prejudice broken were interest- 
ing themselves in the case. Dr. 
John W. Dowling, then dean of 
the Medical College of Flower 
Hospital, checked him and dec- 
lared: “You are the most perfect 
physical specimen I have ever 
known.” 


“Put it in writing,” Jesse said, 
and the doctor complied gladly. 

Publisher Fred R. Moore, then 
a developing politician, forwarded 
the certificate to Mayor William 
J. Gaynor who in turn ordered an 
investigation. Meanwhile, James 
C. Cropsey, who was Police Com- 
missioner, resigned. Battle was 
called in for another physical ex- 
amination and was about to be re- 
jected again. This time he had a 
coaxer on his tongue and his ton- 
gue in his cheek. 


“Well, boy, I'm afraid you 
won't make it,” the chief surgeon 
announced, “That heart of yours, 
you know, is not so good.” 


Battle straightened and said. 
“Gentlemen, it’s not my heart; it’s 
the color of my skin that’s keep- 
ing me out. Not one of you can 
hear anything wrong with my 
heart. But that’s all right. The 
Vanderbilts told me that they 
were going to see that I was made 
a policeman, and they will.” 


Battle went to work at the 68th 
Street station soon and remained 
there until 1913, when he was 
transfered to Harlem. 
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“My superiors were gracious, 
but many of my fellow officers, 
men of the ranks, refused to speak 
to me or have anything to do with 
me so that I took no part in the 
social activities of the station 
house that performance of duty 
did not demand.” 


Although in the service, climb- 
ing was not easy. Others entered 
later than he and progressed more 
rapidly in spite of his efforts, His 
mame came up on the sergeant’s 
list in 1925 but Commissioner 
Richard E. Engright refused to 
promete. Later, Commissioner 
Charles McLaughlin summoned 
him to headquarters and said: 


“I see nothing here except some 
anonymous letters. I've torn them 
up because with me they have no 
status. I'm, going to appoint you 
with the next group.” 


On May 21, 1926, true to his 
word, Commissioner McLaughlin 
handed him the chevrons of a 
sergeant, assigned him to the de- 
tective’s division at 135th Street, 
and Harlem threw a banquet for 
the new officer. It was his third 
“first.” 


The sergeant made the pro- 
motion list for lieutenant in 1931, 
was made acting lieutenant in 
1933, salary and all, and was put 
in charge of the radio squad of 
the Sixth Detective District. Per- 
manent appointment came on 
January 7, 1935, and another 


banquet was not far behind. 
His fourth ‘‘first.’’ The 
lieutenant served in the uni- 
formed branch of the division, 
where he performed desk duty 
and signal monitoring out of the 
32nd_Precinct—Harlem _ itself. 
March 19, 1935 is a date to be re- 
membered in this community. 
That night a deputy commissioner 
and the chief inspector approached 
him behind the desk and asked: 

“Lieutenant, why aren't you 
out on the street? That’s where 
you're needed most.” “This is 
my assignment, sir,” the lieuten- 
ant replied. From that moment 
until Mayor La Guardia handed 
him his commissionership, Battle 
served in plainclothes and super- 
vised the district, a superior type 
assignment. 

Down at his office in the new 
$18,000,000 Criminal Courts 
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Building the Commissioner 
weighs the appeals of young boys 
and girls, men and women seeking 
parole from city institutions of 
correction. Contrary to popular 
thought, he does not concern him- 
self alone with the cases of Ne- 
groes, although his judgment in 
such matters is generally welcom- 
ed by whichever of the other two 
commissioners might be handling 
the case of a Negro. 


In the year that he has served, 
visiting the nine institutions un- 


_der the city’s jurisdiction, hearing 


pleas, advising, counseling, al- 
ways trying to help, Commissioner 
Battle has developed a more 
rounded feeling toward and about. 
crime and punishment. As he put 
it the other day: 


“The punishment should fit the 
criminal and not the crime.” 


200 Per Cent American 


A MAN down in Memphis in the early 1920's start- 
ed a restaurant. A Ku-Kluxer he put this sign in window, 
“100 per cent American.” And some other fellow starts 
a restaurant across the street and puts this sign in the 
window, “200 per cent American,” doubling the ante. 
And the first one come accross the street and says, 

“What do you think you’re doing here? Do you 
want to get your block knocked off? What's the big 
idea?” And he answers, 

“Hold your horses, keep your shirt on — you hate 
only the Negroes, the Jews and the Catholics but me — 
I hate the whole damned human race.” 

CARL SANDBURG. 


4 A Harlem teacher discovers the 


facts of a Jim Crow life 


I Teach Negro Girls 


Condensed from New Republic 


By Virginia L. Snitow 


EN years of teaching Ne- 
gro girls in Harlem have 
shown me in how many 


ways the simple facts of democ- 
racy are perverted or forgotten. 
The simple truth which any child 
can see is that for the Negro 
people there is little of the 
equality and justice which the 
white man assumes. 

Despite the enforced low stand- 
ards which prevail among them, 
not once in ten years of teaching 
and observation have I found jus- 
tification for any claim of white 
superiority. 

I arrived in Harlem with the 
usual luggage of preconceived 
notions, ready for anything among 
my students from mental infer- 
iority to secret vice. Classes from 
the first were quiet, the students 
friendly. When the first cracks 
appeared in the wall of reserve 
between us, I became aware of 
tension and resentment. 

It began one day when one of 
the Negro girls, a pretty, long- 
limbed creature, charming and 
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constantly drowsy, fell sound 
asleep in class. A few gentle 
snores gave her away, The class 
stopped a giggle in mid-career 
and watched meas if to say,“Well, 
what are ven going to do about 
it?” 

I wasn’t sure, but I was both 
hurt and angry and advanced 
down the aisle without making up 
my mind. I looked down at the 
sprawled legs in torn stockings, 
the high-heeled shoes which had 
been dyed black. I saw the delicate 
circles of weariness under her eyes 
and found myself saying some- 
what helplessly to the class, 
“What's the matter with her?” 

There was silence and then a 
voice said, “She works all night. 
She’s a cigarette girl.’ 

Back at my desk i looked at 
their waiting faces and said, “Let 
her sleep. She probably needs it.” 
_ That was the beginning. The 
crack grew wider and wider and 
many ugly things came out which 
I had only vaguely sensed and 
never thought about. I saw minds 
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and personalities warped and dis- 
torted like trees exposed to the 
cruelty of the wind. Annie was 
one of these. 

When she was twelve, Annie 
had been sent up North to be 
educated. She was sixteen when 
I “discovered” her—hard, bitter, 
a tight, thin knot of hate and bad 
temper. 


She walked late into my class 
with dragging feet and an im- 
pudent “look me over” expression. 
When I ignored her, she took a 
rear seat and opened a copy of 
Sweetheart Stories. Her loud- 
voiced, “I didn’t do no home- 
work,” or “I’m late, that’s all,” 
and “I hate school,” invited re- 
partee. 


I tackled Annie in private. She 
was surprisingly bright and 
equally venomous about every- 
thing and everyone. When I tried 
to interest her in one of the 
school defense committees, she 
bowled me over with, “What do 
I got to do with this war? Hitler, 
he’s got the right idea. He gives 
the people guns. I'd like to have 
a gun. If I had one, there wouldn't 
be a lot of people walking around 
in this world.” 


I did some investigating. Her 
mother was dead and her father 
had sent her to New York to live 
with a married daughter, Annie’s 
half-sister. Annie had a serious 
case of rheumatic fever, which ex- 

plained the swollen ankles and 
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painful walk. She could do no 
work and her half-sister, who had 
worries of her own, couldn’t be 
bothered with her. She was sick, 
unwanted, unloved. She hated 
the whole world. What she need- 
ed was not sympathetic pedagogy, 
but a home, good food and rest. 


Attempts were made to send 
her away, but as a Negro she be- 
came a number far down on a list 
of the needy who had to be 
accommodated where Negroes are 
admitted. And if she were ad- 


mitted? Two or four weeks were 


not enough to do anything for 
Annie’s health or character. 


Here is the basic pattern. Some- 
times the design is better, some- 
times worse, but in every one is 
the constantly repeated figure of 
poverty and the ghetto. I began 
to look for it. 


I talked to many mothers with 
worn hands and faces, threadbare 
coats and broken-down shoes. One 
mother couldn’t afford to let her 
daughter, a brilliant student, 
accept a scholarship. To afford 
a scholarship seemed a stange way 
of looking at a gift, but to this 
Negro mother the gift of tuition 
meant spending additional money 
for clothes, books, carfare and 
maintenance for a child who 
would otherwise contribute her 
earnings to the household. The 
very poor, whether white or black, 
cannot afford such foresight. 
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Another mother, dressed in neat 
cotton and a hat obviously picked 
up in one of the second-hand 
Thrift Shops, came to explain her 
daughter's absence. She was need- 
ed at home to care for an aunt who 
had broken her leg when she fell 
through the floor! I had not yet 
been inside a Negro child’s home, 
but this revelation prepared me 
for what I saw. 

One visit was to a child who 
had broken an arm. A student and 
I were emissaries from the class 
bearing greetings. Down in the 
dingy hall was a tangle of wires 
to the doorbell over each of which 
appeared a scrawled list of from 
five to eight names. The children 
in the halls made way for us or 
followed curiously. My white 
face was an intruder which 
marked me as someone official 
and therefore unpleasant. 


We climbed the dark, broken 
stairs, recognizing the hall toilets 
as we passed. The apartment was 
a string of rooms opening off a 
long narrow hall, with a commun- 
ity kitchen at the back. With the 
exception of the front room, they 
were dark, cluttered, draped with 
clothes hanging from wall hooks, 
yet incredibly clean. 

The flaky plaster walls, the 
creaking stairs, the scarred and 
battered woodwork covered with 
a dust-catching accumulation of 
twenty years of paint slapped on 
paint—there was simply nothing 
that could be done with such a 
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house held together by old paint 
and inertia but to tear it down 
and start afresh. When I see my 
students, neat and starched, writ- 
ing composition on “The Family 
Car,” “Home Decorating Is Fun,” 
“Plans for a House Party,” I mar- 
vel at them. 

It was then that I began to see 
why apparenty bright, alert girls 
were frequently poor students. 
The world of Shakespeare and 
Milton, of Wordsworth and Burns 
was not only distant in time and 
place but fantastically unreal and 
even meaningless. ‘To a Daisy” 
ceased to be a poem and became 
a hybrid art and botany lesson in 
an attempt to convey the appear- 
ance and the essence of a daisy to 
many girls who didn’t remember 
ever seeing one. And a cow was 
a cross between the fire-breathing 
bull which gored Tyrone Power 
and pictures of Elsie, the contented 
milker. 

This was not true, of course, of 
girls who had come from the 
country. Their problems were 
quite different. Coming from 
inadequate Southern country 
schools, they were so seriously re- 
tarded that they had frequently to 
be put back from three to seven 
terms. Their intelligence ratings 
were much below those of North- 
ern Negroes. Though the quicken- 
ing effect of city life and higher 
standards has been found to raise 
the IQ of these Southern children 
year by year, those who came late 
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in their educational life were often 
unable to catch up. 

For both the city and the count- 
rybred child, New York extend- 
ed to the limits of Harlem, with 
occasional underground excursions 
to Coney Island, leaving a vast in- 
frequently explored gap of 
theatres, skyscrapers, museums, 
homes, shops and art galleries— 
a strange white world they enter- 


ed, when ready for a domestic’s 


job through the service entrance 
of an apartment house. 

There is little connection be- 
tween what they live and what 
they read, what is their truth and 
what is ours. Under these cir- 
cumstances, bright girls appear 
dull; friendly ones, sullen. And 
the frustration of the unwilling 
student is matched by that of the 
helpless teache-. 

And yet, small attempts yield 
such amazing results that I am 
forced to conclude that it is not 
money we lack, but honest under- 
standing, courage and the will to 
wipe out an old evil. So simple 
a thing as introducing discussions 
of Richard Wright's ‘‘Native Son,” 
of important figures in Negro 
history and culture, of the Negro 
newspaper, the People's Voice, 
produced a changed class. Anim- 
ation where there had been little, 
enthusiasm, truth, bitterness, des- 
pair—the students were  trans- 
formed. 

The underprivileged white 
students also revealed their awak- 
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December 
ened capacities in the discussion 
of their pressing problems. Child- 
ren rated IQ 80 talked like 1Q 
110!. The war, India, job dis- 
crimination, housing —they had 
ideas about these things and they 
were worth listening to. But the 
people who should listen and learn 
have not done so: The need for 
the improvement of educational 
facilities and for curriculum. re- 
vision grows with each year. 


The barrenness of the Negro 
child's life, “enriched” by an out- 


moded curriculum planned for 


students going to college, has con- 
demned him in the eyes of his 
white neighbor to the lower IQ 
brackets. Despite this incubus of 
poverty and discrimination, the 
average Negro child has been 
shown in a series of scientific tests 
to approach closely the IQ of the 
average white child. There is as 
little foundation to the other 
charges of laziness and immorality 
as there is to that of mental in- 
feriority. 


Three thousand “lazy” Negro 
women waited in line from early 
dawn to get two jobs scrubbing 
floors at a New York City armo- 
ry. These people do the hardest 
and dirtiest work at the lowest 
pay. It is enough that they do 
such work, We cannot ask them 
to love it. 

The Negro child has learned to 
hate, to respect, to fear ideas, 
people, things according to his life 
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experience. His whole personality 
is shaped by it. 

Consider the meaning revealed 
in the words of a girl, house key 
ona string around her neck, weep- 
ing bitterly about her missing 
brother. “He didn’t come home 
last night. I don’t want him to be 
a bum like the other fellas.” 

Or the child who never puts 
food on the table until she is ready 
to eat, “cause the rats get it some- 
times.” 

Or the child who boasts that the 
character trait of which she is 
most proud is “my honesty.” 

And the innumerable children 
ashamed to speak correctly because 
“our friends will laugh at us.” 

And the well educated young 
woman who eats in the park rather 
than risk insult and embarrass- 
ment in a restaurant outside Har- 
lem. 

Or the girl who never goes to 
visit a white friend unless she is 
met outside of the house and 
taken in, and the child who, in a 
white house, automatically takes 
the service elevator reserved for 
tradespeople and maids. 


The effect on personality of 
such experience would be recog- 
nized, in the abstract, by anyone 
with the slightest claim to a know- 
ledge of psychology. The know- 
ledge learned by the flesh and 
bone is not easily forgotten, lurks 
within the workingman become 
prime minister, tests him and in- 
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fluences him. No human being 
can come through such existence 
unscathed. Yet little attempt is 
made to understand the varying 
responses of the Negro child — 
and the Negro adult — to his en- 
vironment, to see his personality 
as the often warped product of 
our injustice. 

We have given the Negro noth- 
ing but the remembrance of the 
shame of slavery. Studying in 
white man’s textbooks, they see 
no reflection of their share in the 
glory of America, in man’s im- 
memorial struggle for liberty. 

I believe that we cannot with 
honesty or logic weigh the Negro 
child in the same scale with those 
who drink only homogenized milk 
and have subscriptions to the 
Phiiharmonic. _Intelligence and 
personality cannot be considered 
in a vacuum. But weighed with 
his white peers in opportunity, the 
Negro shows himself in no way 
our mental inferior. 


Now, in the midst of a terrible 
war for our lives and our way of 
life, the Negro people loyally 
fight and die beside us. They are 
fighting “a double battle.” As 


Americans, believers in human 
progress, in the democratic way 
of life, it is not to our honor to 
yield the crumbs of freedom under 
pressure; it is to our honor to 
strike the blow for liberty our- 
selves. 
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In one of our states today there 
is a large and lovely lake. On one 
side is a camp of white soldiers 
ready to die for their country; on 
the other side is a camp of Negro 
soldiers also ready to die for their 
country, and no Negro soldier is 
allowed to bathe or swim in the 
lake on his side because white 
soldiers bathe and swim on the 
other side. Democracy? 

Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick. 


N. Y. Riverside Church. . 


We can lose the war without 
the Negro. But we can’t win it 
without him. 

Dr. W. J. Tompkins 
U. S. Recorder of Deeds. 


Mississippi from now on must 
be listed with the Axis Powers. 
War should immediately be dec- 
lared on that state. Federal troops 
should be sent in to put down 
the armed insurrection, Mississip- 
pi through her lynching is now 
conducting an open war against 
the United Nations. She has 
struck with force and bloodshed 
and death has been the result. 
Reason, logic, and legislation are 
of no avail now. Mississippi can 
only be made a supporter of the 
United Nations through the use 
of force. 

A. Clayton Powell. 


So low has the soul of some 
Southern white men sunk that 
there is but one step left in his 
efforts to prove how superior he 
really is. Now that they have 
burned and roasted Negroes at 
the stake, it only remains for 
them to perform that final crow- 
ning act of superiority —- EAT 
THE DEAD, BURNED, ROAST- 
ED BODIES OF THEIR LYN- 
CHED VICTIMS. 


Congressman William L. Dawson. 


The three lynchings in Missis- 
sippi have cost the cause of the 
Allied Nations considerably more 
than the sinking of a battleship. 

Granville Hicks. 


Fine words and. grandiloquent 
promises do not help the colored 
man. The bars that remain bet- 
ween him and fair treatment must 
be smashed by a strong fist in 
Washington. The colored worker 
is as American as the Cabots and 
the Lodges, and the two-by-four 
Sugar Creek Fuehrers in our war 
plants and employment services 
must be relieved at once of their 
key positions. McNutt knows 
about these persons. Why doesn’t 
he go after them? That job is 
right down his alley. 


Richard Malkin “Digging Deeper” 


For each contribution or item accepted for Potent Prose a payment of 
$1 will be given the sender upon publication. In all cases the source must be 
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{ Our Negro Minister to far-off Liberia 


reports on voodoo and balanced budgets 
Diplomat Comes Home 


Condensed from New Yorker 


UR journalistic spotlight 

glows dimly in the gen- 

eral direction of Liberia, 

atimely corner of the 
world now that American troops 
are there. The Honorable Lester 
A. Walton, the United States 
Minister to Liberia, has been 
spending several months over 
here in conference with his su- 
periors. Mr. Walton is interest- 
ing in his own right, as one of 
the few Negroes ever to serve in 
the diplomatic corps. He was 
chosen, of course, because Liberia 
is populated in part by repatriat- 
ed American Negroes and their 
descendants. 

He’s a compact, middle-aged, 
rather handsome fellow, with a 
bankerish tinge of gray in his hair. 

As is fairly often the case, jour- 
nalism was the springboard by 
which he got into diplomacy. He 
started life by working on a news- 
paper in St. Louis and then came 
to New York to edit the Age, a 
newspaper for colored people. 
After this he became a feature 
writer on the old World. Having 
always been interested in Liberia, 
he visited there in 1933, sending 


back articles to the Age and the 
Herald Tribune. 

At this time Liberia had sus- 
pended diplomatic relations with 
both the United States and Great 
Britain on account of trouble bet- 
ween native labor and foreign in- 
dustrialists, and Walton was in- 
strumental in helping the League 
of Nations (remember the League 
of Nations?) to straighten things 
out. He was rewarded with his 
present post, which he has held 
for seven years. 

Mr. Walton guesses that there 
are about four hundred Liberians 
living in and around New York. 
Some are seamen who took a lik- 
ing to New York and never made 
the return trip; others are merely 
completing their education here. 
One Liberian lad is deep in radio 
research at R. C. A., and one of 
the girls is studying at the Lin- 
coln Nursing School. 

There’s no army or navy in 
Liberia to speak of, and no air 
force. The constabulary numbers 
only twenty-five hundred. 

During the last calendar year 
Liberia sent us more than nine 
thousand tons of crude rubber. 
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Since the Japs got busy in the Paci- 
fic area, she’s one of the two sour- 
ces of cultivated rubber open to 
the United Nations, the other be- 
ing Ceylon. (That’s not counting 
the South American jungles, of 
course.) Liberia also products 
palm oil and coffee in quantity, 
and iron, manganese, and gold are 
mined, though not as assiduously 
as Mr. Walton would like. 


Liberia is politically patterned 
after the United States, with a 
President, Cabinet, Senate, House 
of Represeatatives, and Supreme 
Court. About the only difference 
are that the women don’t vote and 
that the President’s term of office, 
since 1935, has been eight years 
instead of four. The present in- 
cumbent is Edwin Barclay, of the 
True Whig Party. 


Mr. Walton was forced to con- 
fess that Liberia is not entirely 
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modernized. For instance, to off- 
set the fact that there is a new 
movie theatre in Monrovia, the 
capital city, there’s the regretable 
fact that some of the native tribes 
— among which are the Gbandi, 
Mende, Buzi, Grebo, Putu, Sikon, 
Kru, and Kpuesi — still practice 
voodoo, sometimes with human 
sacrifices. Also, the money now 
in circulation consists exclusively 
of hard cash since the natives are 
accustomed to bury it for safe- 
keeping and had some unfortu- 
nate experiences with bills, which 
rotted away underground. 

However, Mr. Walton thinks 
that travel writers have in general 
made too much of Liberia’s voo- 
doo and too little of her civiliza- 
tion. “They never say, for instan- 
ce, that Liberia is one of the few 
countries in the world that oper- 
ate on a balanced budget,” he told 
us, a trifle bitterly. 


Education in a Washroom 

A BRILLIANT Negro scholar recently spent weeks 
reading the volumes he needed in his historical research 
in the men’s washroom of a southern “public library” 
because he could not take the books out with him and 
was not allowed to use them in the reading room. 

Richard Wright, the now famous Negro author, 
tells with bitter humor how he managed to read the clas- 
sics - by using the names of prominent white citizens on 
notes addressed to the librarian, asking her to send by 
“this boy” the desired volumes. 


Edwin R. Embree, “American Negroes.” 


yet find a model of 


{ British people and Negro doughboys may 
democracy 


A Lesson from England 


Condensed from Time 


OCKY Tom Driberg, In- 
( dependent M. P., had risen 


in the House of Commons 
and asked the Prime Minister to 
“make friendly representations to 
the American military authorities 
asking them to instruct their men 
that the color bar is not a custom 
of this country.” Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill thought the 
suggestion “unfortunate,” hoped 
“that without any action on my 
part the points of view of all con- 
cerned will be mutually under- 
stood and respected.” 

But the question peeled the 
blanket of official silence off a 
complex and dangerous problem. 
Almost everyone in Britain had 
heard at least one eyewitness story 
such as: 

1 A pub keeper, indignant at 
American whites’ behavior toward 
Negroes, put up a sign on his bar 
door: “For the use of the British 
and of colored Americans only.” 
He was forced to remove it next 
day. 

{ Three Negroes on a bus leaped 
to their feet when a white officer 
boarded it. Said the girl conduc- 
tor, tartly: “Sit down. This is my 


bus and this is England.” 

{ Two Southerners broke up a 
small party at which Negroes were 
dancing with English girls. They 
demolished some furniture, insul- 
ted the hostess. 

{ Four Czech soldiers, champion- 
ing the principle of minority 
rights, fistfought a group of 
white Americans. 

@ On more than one occasion, 
British girls, highstepping down 
their village streets with Negro 
boys, were forcibly stopped by 
Southern U. S. white troops. 
When British soldiers and civilians 
defended, the right of the women 
to choose their own escorts, mili- 
tary police of both colors and 
nations had to haul off their 
battling charges. 


{ In Belfast a Negro 
soldier was stabbed to death and 
a white American soldier seriously 
wounded in a pub brawl. - 

Great Britain whose Colonial 
Service has been known to discard 
young men who showed an un- 
due interest in the Empire’s other 
races, had never faced the “race 
problem” at home. Ninety per 


cent of Britain's citizens had never 
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actually seen or talked to a black- 
skinned human being before. 
America’s polite, liquid-voiced. 
smartly uniformed Negro soldiers 
were a surprise, a pleasure, and a 
happy opportunity for them to 
thumb the nose of moral self- 
righteousness at the U.S. Britain’s 
hospitable small homes were 
thrown open tu white and black 
alike. 

Much of the trouble that had 
occurred pointed to the failure of 
the U. S. Army command to take 
a strong line against discrimina- 
tion among its own troops. Some 
British officers tried to please 
Americans by encouraging Ameri- 
can prejudices. 

In June, in the village where 
the first American colored troops 
were billeted, Pubkeeper John 
Parrish had said: “My pub is open 
to everyone who behaves himself. 
The Negro could teach some of 


A Ph. D. at 18 
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our boys manners.” An elderly na- 
tive had remarked: “They are so 
polite it seems as if they have 
been repressed.” 


Since then the Negroes had got 
along excellently with the villag- 
ers, with British troops near them, 
with hard-working Land Army 
girls. They had worked hard and 
well. Off duty they had the free- 
dom of the town. Said Private 
Richard Sessions, onetime locker 
boy for a swank Minesota club, in 
University English: “I rather 
thought the English people would 
be a bit prejudiced toward mem- 
bers of my race, but it’s not true 
at all. They've been extremely 
nice.” 

It seemed as if the English 
people and American Negroes, if 
uninterrupted, might teach any- 
body something about democratic 
possibilities. 


EIGHTEEN-YEAR-OLD J. Ernest Wilkins is a 
pretty smart lad. Next month he receives his Ph. D. 
from the University of Chicago. 

He's the only Negro attending Princeton Univer- 
sity now. He’s studying at the Institute for Advanced 
Science there. He graduated from public school at the 


ripe old age of 10. 


He got his bachelor’s degree when 


he was 16 and his master’s when he was 17. The thesis 
he has written for the Ph. D. is entitled “Multiple In- 
tegral Problems in Parametic Form in the Calculus of 
Variation.” That sounds like the $64 question at any 


age. 


People’s Voice. 


Jack Benny’s partner joins with aerial 
daredevil 


to make parachutes 


Rochester, Shippy & Co. 


Condensed from Survey Graphic 


By Harold Keen 


ANY have been the re- 
ceptions foc visiting 
celebrities at the palm- 


tree fringed railroad ter- 
minal in San Diego. None has 
been more extraordinary than 
that of March 26, 1942. For half an 
hour before the streamliner pulled 
in from Los Angeles, an array of 
semi-military groups formed and 
re-formed ranks. Dignitaries from 
various walks of life moved about 
in restless anticipation. 

Bustling among them was a 
nervous, slender young Negro. 
This was Howard (Skippy) Smith, 
exhibition parachutist, parachute 
inspector, and more lately found- 
er of one of the nation’s unique 
war industries. 


It was he who had managed to 
contrive this stage setting. A 
contingent of Negro State 
Guardsmen was pacing up and 
down. A squad of white para- 
troopers of the Women’s Ambul- 
ance and Transport Corps stood 
stiffly at attention in full jump- 


ing regalia. 


When the train came in, there 
was no difficulty in identifying 
whom the big delegation had 
assembled to honor. Cigar at a 
jaunty angle, hat lifted in undis- 
guised pleasure at the grandiose 
welcome, the newcomer exclaimed 
in gravel-throated phrases know 
from coast to coast: 

“Oh! oh! Ain't this somethin’ !” 

The Negro t:oops formed a 
guard of honor. The white para- 
troopers rallied about him. And 
while curious bys’anders gaped at 
this extraordinac) manifestation 
of interracial goodwill in what 
has become a gieat defense center, 
Eddie Anderson — known to mil- 
lions of radio and movie fans 
simply as “Rochester” — pro- 
ceeded with police escort to the 
workshop of the Pacific Parachute 
Company. 

The whirl of power machines 
stopped as Eddie Anderson enter- 
ed the factory. It was jammed 
with well-wishers, white and col- 
ored, for he had come to witness 
the dedication of an addition to 
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America’s arsenal for democracy. 

It was his first visit to the plant 
he was financing. He looked 
down the long row of sewing 
machines, at the inspection, cut- 
ting tables, where clouds of silk 
were taking canopy shape. As 
Skippy Smith had told him, white 
girls, many of them of Mexican 
descent, and Negro girls were 
working side by side. On the wall 
was President Roosevelt's Execu- 
tive Order 8802: “... there shall 
be no discrimination in the em- 
ployment of workers in defense 
industries... because of race, 
creed, color or national origin...” 
When the speeches were ended 
the week old factory had been de- 
dicated to the spirit of all-out 
production that knows no color 
line. Rochester himself distribut- 
ed the first pay checks. 

The concern he has financed 
cracks the notion that whites and 
Negroes can work in the same 
plant only if they are segregated. 
When Skippy Smith was scurry- 
ing around desperately in search 
of money to launch the Pacific 
Parachute Co., he turned down 
all suggestions that because this 
was to the first Negro-managed 
and Negro - financed aviation 
plant in the country, it ought to 
have 100 percent Negro person- 
nel. 

San Diego, like many another 
war production area, has plenty 
of Negroes who have been unable 
to get jobs above the level of 
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maintenance or janitorial work. 
Why not provide economic op- 
portunities for them? But Smith 
stuck to his line: “If a girl is re- 
commended to us as a good work- 
er by the United States Employ- 
ment Service or the National 
Youth Administration, I'll hire 
her, whether she’s Negro or 
white, and whether she comes of 
American or Mexican parents.” 
When Rochester heard the propo- 
sition in this light, he endorsed it 
with the cash that Skippy Smith 
needed. As a result, Pacific Par- 
achute Co. today has an almost 
equal number of white and color- 
ed girls working side by side. 

How this was accomplished is 
the story of a young Negro’s all- 
consuming ambition to blaze a 
new path, the story also of how 
he was encouraged and support- 
ed by a backer who had won na- 
tional fame as, of all things, a 
radio jester. 


Howard Smith, twenty-eight, is 
son of a former instructor at 
Tuskegee Institute. He came to 
California four years ago with 98 
cents in his pocket. Behind him, 
in his native Birmingham, Ala., 
he had left a record as at once an 
agile professional baseball player 
and a conscientious carpenter's 
helper in the American Cast Iron 
and Pipe Co. 


Interested in aviation, young 
Smith turned to southern Califor- 


‘nia as the place for him. His first 
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job in Los Angeles was as a labor- 
er in the city engineering depart- 
ment. Later he cleaned Pullman 
cars, washed autos, performed all 
sorts of odd tasks. He scraped to- 
gether funds, for a few hours’ 
flight instruction, but before he 
soloed, he became attracted to an 
aviation by-product — parachutes. 


Howard Smith pawned part of 
his meager wardrobe; borrowed 
$85; made a deposit on a $285 
‘chute and proceeded to learn 
how to use it. Leaping from air- 
planes became his profession, 
once he discovered that as the 
only Negro parachute jumper in 
exhibition meets he could draw 
from $75 to $250. He barnstorm- 
ed as an acrobatic jumper, his re- 
pertoire consisting of delayed 
‘chute openings, breakaway jumps 
from one canopy to another, and 
spectacular free falls. As a spot- 
landing expert he is unsurpassed, 
claiming victory in every one of 
the sixty-five such leaps he has 
made. Altogether, Skippy Smith 
has jumped for cash 154 times. 

Two years ago this August he 
was in San Diego helping promote 
a parachute show for a Holly- 
wood aerial troupe. Some of his 
acquaintances suggested that he 
strike the Standard Parachute 
Corporation for a position. This 
company was at the time shifting 
into high gear as one of the 
country’s leading ‘chute factories. 
The show over, he returned to 
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Los Angeles and forgot all about 
the application he had made. A 
month later the concern offered 
him a job as ‘chute packer and 
drop tester at a suburban airport. 

Now Negro power machine 
operators had attempted to get 
work at this plant without suc- 
cess. But Smith's qualifications 
made him a natural for a specializ- 
ed job, one th:* would not require 
his mingling with white empioyes 
in the factory. He became the first 
and only Negro worker in the 
production organization, and as 
an accomplished parachute, ex- 
pert held the professional repect 
of his fellow workers. Looking 
back, George M. Russell, Stand- 
ard’s assistant superintendent who 
then was foreman of the drop-test 
crew, puts it this way: 

“We were having a hard time 
getting enough packers in those 
days, when every ‘chute, instead 
of only a representative number, 
had to be drop-tested and packed. 


“Skippy was a well-known par- 
achutist, and when Colonel Faunt- 
leroy (C. E. Fauntleroy, president 
of Standard) asked me if I would 
have any objection to a colored 
packer, I took a vote among my 
six-man crew. Everyone agreed to 
work with him. 

“He was one of our finest em- 
ployes.” 

The time came when the drop- 
test crew was relieved of its ar- 
duous duties of checking perfor- 
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mance on all canopies and Skippy 
was moved inside the Standard 
plant as an assistant inspector. 
This was itself a daring move. De- 
fense production in San Diego 
had led to the migration of thous- 
ands of families from Oklahoma, 
Texas, and neighboring states. 
Standard had a goodly proportion 
of women power machine operat- 
ors in whom southern prejudices 
were deeply rooted. They were 
upset when the management thus 
put a Negro under the same roof. 
Racial feeling flared up briefly, 
and was countered by Smith in 
characteristic fashion. 


When he learned that several 
of the women had made known 
their resentment, he merely said: 
“I can take care of that. Let me 
do it my own way.” Meanwhile, 
the plant superintendent and en- 
gineer had become anxious at the 
brewing discontent and they took 
him to the office of Standard’s 
president. It had been fears of 
just such incidents that had led 
Colonel Fauntleroy to avoid gen- 
eral employment of Negroes in 
his factory. But he heartily ap- 
proved of Skippy Sm th,, and 
forthwith he offered to meet the 
situation by the most direct 
method he knew — by firing the 
complainants. Again Smith asked 
permission to stop the trouble 
himself. 

His first step was to ask Johnny 
Mumma, the superintendant, to 
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provide him with a book on par- 
achutes written by his father, J. 
V. Mumma. His next was to go 
to every one of the 400 girls in 
the factory, asking them for their 
autographs and for any sentiments 
they wished to express. As he told 
me the story, later, he wouldn't 
let anyone tell him which of the 
girls had had it in for him: “At 
any rate, no one refused to sign 
my book, and many of them wrote 
nice things. From that time in, 
everyone was my friend. They'd 
come to me more than ever be- 
fore, asking how to do a certain 
piece of work, and for advice on 
one thing or another.” 

That was the way he “took care 
of it” in his own way. How well 
he succeeded was demonstrated, 
when the time came, by the desire 
of his fellow employes to see Skip- 
py make good in his new tuctory. 
Once that was opened, experienc- 
ed operators from the Standard 
plant kept dropping in at Pacific 
Parachute Co. to give pointers to 
the comparative novices there. 
When Smith made known his 
plan to launch out on his own, 
offers of financial assistance, mo- 
dest though they were, poured in 
on him from his former whi‘< 
colleagues at Standard. 


The idea of operting a parc- 
achute company of his own was 
one which grew in Smith's mind. 
He had little money himself and 
he realized that only by some 
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spectacular method -of demons- 
trating his integrity could he get 
backing. Naturally enough, he 
thought of a prarachute circus; 
and he proceeded to interest fel- 
low ‘chute enthusiasts at Stand- 
ard in organizing one. Office 
space to promote the venture was 
provided at Standard itself; then 
an honorary citizens’ committee 
was set up, with the president of 
the San Diego Chamber of Com- 
merce as chairman, and the local 
newspaper editors among the 
members. Once he was thus assur- 
ed of civic support and publicity, 
Skippy sent word to all his for- 
mer jumping pals in the Los 
Angeles area. 

They responded to a man. Late 
last October, the circus, with 
Smith as one of the star perfor- 
mers, was staged on Kearney 
Mesa, This was a financial suc- 
cess. That is, its debts were fully 
paid; all performers received their 
promised compensation, an d 
Colonel Fauntleroy retrieved 
every cent he had advanced. 
Smith reserved nothing for him- 
self. The jumpers shared all the 
net profits. 


So far as Colonel Fauntleroy 
was concerned, Howard Smith was 
more than ever a man to be 
trusted and it was not long before 
Skippy gave him the chance to 
put his faith to work on a broader 
scale. In addition to full-size par- 
achutes, Standard made small 18- 
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inch pilot canopies, which bloom 
above the main ‘chutes and speed 
their opening action. Standard’s 
facilities were hard-pressed. Why 
wouldn’t it help the company to 
let out manufacturing of the pilot 
‘chutes on a sub-contract basis? 


To go back a bit: for some 
time, Negro civic groups had 
been attempting to convince 
Colonel Fauntleroy he ought to 
employ colored operators. Many 
of these had already completed 
NYA _ preemployment training 
but could not land jobs. He had 
taken Smith himself on as a spe- 
cialist but hesitated to embark on 
such a mas experiment at Stand- 
ard. Now he saw in Smith an ideal 
instrument both to get more pilot 
canopies and to throw open work 
opportunities for Negroes. Thus 
Smith’s ambition to head his own 
outfit and Colonel Fauntleroy’s 
receptiveness to the plan set the 
stage for action. It was Eddie 
Anderson who supplied the third 
and crucial factor. 


“I have all the money I need 
for machinery,” Smith, told 
Colonel Fauntleroy cocksurely. He 
had exactly $250 in the bank, a 
small fraction of what was requir- 
ed. Three thousand dollars would 
only begin to meet his financial 
requirements. Nonetheless, 
Colonel Fauntleroy gave Smith a 
contract for several thousand pilot 


‘chutes, and arranged for a prior- 
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ity for him to obtain power ma- good enough for Rochester.” 


chines. 

Thereafter began a fantastic 
and unorthodox hunt for money 
to make the mare go. Smith got in 
touch with San Diego Negroes 
likely to have spare change. The 
United States now was at war, 
and they were a bit jittery. “They 
told me it was too late for the 
Negroes to plunge into a war in- 
dustry,” he recalls, “but I kept 
saying that now was the time, if 
ever, for us to get started.” 

In desperation, Smith went to 
Los Angeles; but not before he 
had taken long shots by leasing a 
building with a down payment of 
$100 (which left his bankroll at 
$150) and by drawing a check for 
$915.20 as part payment for ma- 
chinery. His trip to Los Angeles 
took him back to his haunts on 
Central Avenue, the Harlem of 
that West Coast city. It was here 
several years earlier that he had 
met Rochester when the comedian 
occupied a modest home in the 
days before he hit the entertain- 
ment jackpot. Smith turned up at 
the office of Dr. D. A. Hawkins, 
Rochester's family physician, and 
through him made an appoint- 
ment with his patient. “All I had 
then was a business on paper — a 
contract from Standard Parachute 
and the priority for the ma- 
chinery,” Smith says, “but that was 


There was little or no discus- 
sion of salary or financial return. 
Eddie Anderson loves planes. In- 
trigued with the idea of financing 
a war industry, he put a large 
sum at the disposal of Skippy 
Smith, whom he had admired as 
as an intrepid aerial daredevil. 
From the first it was understood 
that no racial discrimination was 
to be shown in favor of Negroes. 


Several days had elapsed since 
Smith had written the check for 
machinery, backed by money yet 
to be obtained. But now it wasn’t 
much of a job to get this matter 
straightened out with the bankers 
in vindication of his faith in him- 
self and his idea. Some of them 
were in the audience when Ro- 
chester came to San Diego to dedi- 
cate the Pacific Parachute Co. last 
March, 

For himself, Skippy Smith had 
scrubbed floors, cleaned walls, 
and built partitions in almost 
frantic haste to prepare the shop 
for production. Then he called on 
the National Youth Administra- 
tion to supply girls from among 
its sewing classes. “I never count- 
ed how many whites and how 
many Negroes were sent over. 
All along I was determined from 
the first to have a mixed group.” 

To the NYA, the Pacific Par- 
achute Co. came as a godsend. 
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There were Negro girls and Mexi- 
can girls who had been on the 
project for months without pros- 
pect of placement in private in- 
dustry. 


In their work on the project, 
they had practiced on parachute 
silk for four hours; spent another 
four hours producing clothing or 
uniforms for the country welfare 
and Red Cross. ‘Racial antagon- 
ism simply doesn’t enter the minds 
of these youngsters,” in the words 
of Katherine Uroff, project su- 
pervisor. 


Learning to work to gether, 
white and colored, at the NYA, 
the step to the Pacific Parachute 
Co. proved a relatively simple one 


for them. There their forelady is 
Oleaver Greer, a Negro. “We're 
too busy,” she says, “trying to 
increase our production to worry 
about race problems.” 


An unconscious form of racial 
rivaly also plays a part in the im- 
provement of ther work. The 
white girls of American descent 
are on their mettle not to let Mexi- 
can or Negro girls excel them. 
But that is only half of the pic- 
ture. When a nearby cafe refused 
to serve one of Negro girls, a 
group of white co-workers volun- 
teered to accompany her back into 
the establishment for a showdown. 


Their employer, himself, had 
gone into the place for lunch one 
day with an army inspector. The 
proprietor refused to serve him to 
the disgust of ‘his companion. 


“Let’s not make an issue of it,” 
Skippy urged. “He'll find out af- 
ter awhile that there’s no harm 
serving a Negro, and then he'll 
be our friend for life. If we forced 
it on him, he’d be as bitter as 
ever, in his heart. You can’t fight 
fire with fire in this sort of 
thing.” 

That just about summarizes the 
philosophy which governs the 
conduct of the Pacific Parachute 
Co. 


Manager Smith draws no fixed 
salary — he simply takes what he 
needs (usually less than $25 a 
week) for the frugal requirements 
of himself and his little daughter. 
Nor does Eddie “Rochester” An- 
derson, as the financial angel, ex- 
pect a set return. ‘As long as he’s 


sure his money is being properly 
used, he’s satisfied,” Smith ex- 
plains. 


Quite aside from the racial tol- 
erances argument, Rochester's 
company is being used by preem- 
ployment training officials in Cali- 
fornia as an example of the prac- 
ticability of hiring both Negroes 
and whites in war production 


jobs. 
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If the poll tax is abolished, it 
will mean Federal bayonets at the 


voting places. 
Sen. Tom Connally of Texas. 


White government employees 
are threatened with dismissal from 
their positions and are discharged 
unless they mingle with Negroes 
on an equal social basis... The 
question of social equality, if the 
administration does not correct it, 
is going to cause more trouble 
and bloodshed than was spilled 
during the Civil War ... The Ne- 
gro race had its place in World 
War I, why can it not be handled 
in the same way? 

Rep. Dan R. McGehee 
of Mississippi. 


Lest We Forget 


One of the most dangerous 
things in this country today is 
catering to Negroes. 

William Elliot, 
War Production Board executive. 


If you people keep stirring up 
trouble for us in the South, we 
are going to need our young men 
trained when this war is over in 
order to take care of the domestic | 
situation. _ 

Rep. John E. Rankin of 
Mississippi. 

My doctor has given me a clean 
bill of health to talk on poll tax 
for a month except for my mind 
and I told him that I didn’t have 
much use for that in the Senate. 

Senator Theodore Bilbo 
of Mississippi. 


In Memorium To Gov. Eugene Talmadge, His Creed: 


We are going to keep Jim 
Crow laws and protect them. If 
the Negro doesn’t like them my 
advice to him is to stay out of 
Georgia. 

This is a white man’s war 
against yellow man doggism and 
this war can be won without the 
Negroes’ help. 

For each contribution or item 


Listen you textile people, while 
I’m governor I'll never stand for 
a Negro foreman forcing a white 
girl around. Negroes and whites 
won't go to school together either 
as long as I’m governor. 


Negro teachers in Georgia 
know they are not entitled to the 
same pay as white teachers. 


Dixie Drivel a payment of 


accepted for 
$1 will be given the sender upon publication. In all cases the source must 
be given. Send items to Potent Prose, _— Digest, 3507 South Parkway, 


pro sports come into their own 


VERLOOKING the busy 

desk of A. H. Saperstein 

in his bustling suite of 

offices in a downtown 
Chicago building is a portrait of 
Abraham Lincoln. It occupies the 
place of honor on walls crowded 
; with pictures of Negro athletes 
and teams he has guided to the 
fore in nearly two decades of en- 
deavor and symbolizes more than 
words the many things he has 
done for the race. 

Abe Saperstein is small in statu- 
re but mighty in every other res- 
pect. Starting out as a pioneer 
some 18 years, he has been a pillar 
of strength in helping the Negro 
rise to the fore in basketball, base- 
ball and other lines of sport. 


He organized and for 16 years 
has been the guiding spirit of one 
of the greatest basketball teams in 
the nation — the original Harlem 
Globe-Trotters, whom he led to 
the world’s professional cham- 
pionship in 1940. He has been 
one of the main instruments in 
the rise of Negro baseball and is 


{ After 18 years Chicagoan sees Negro 


He Ballyhooed A Race 


, Condensed from the Amsterdam Star-News 


By Dan Burley 


largely responsible for the fine 
publicity achieved in recent years 
by Negro clubs and the fact that 
the finest baseball parks in the 
nation have been opened to our 
teams, 

Many a Negro athlete and team 
owner has been helped over the 
rough sports by Saperstein with 
sage advice and financial help. It 
is no wonder that many athletes 
and owners swear by him. He has 
played a conspicuous role in the 
publicity buildup that has enabled 
Satchel Paige to reap the benefits 
of his great pitching ability, and 
the same can be said of numerous 
other personages and aggrega- 
tions now cashing in deservedly at 
the box offices. 

Saperstein had acquired 
a reputation as a great sport 
strategist and performer in 
high school and _ professional 
ranks, when he was called in some 
18 years ago to help out with the 
promotion and development of 
the famed Savoy Big Five basket- 
ball quintet in Chicago. That was 
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tiie forerunzer of his Harlem 
Globe-Trotters, whom he has de- 
veloped into the greatest attrac- 
tion in the basketball realm. 

He is still the owner, coach, 
manager and general guiding 
spirit of this famed aggregation, 
now going into its sixteenth sea- 
son with a record of 2,163 victo- 
ries as against only 162 losses and 
with a perennial reputation for 
their outstanding showmanship. 
The Trotters are welcome every- 
where in North America. They 
pioneered colored sports in many 
sections where no other race at- 
traction previously had trod and 
made so great an impression that 
that it was easy for other Negro 
sport attractions of all kinds to 
follow. 

It is a far cry from the days 
when Saperstein had to go ahead 
of his team, sometimes on foot in 
fiercest winter weather, lining up 
games for his five and finding 
boarding and lodging accommo- 
dations for his prides, to his lead- 
ing them into the giant Chicago 
Stadium to win the world’s pro 
title in the spring of 1940 and then 
bringing them back there in No- 
vember of that year to play in the 
first pro champions — College 
All - Star classic before 22,00 fans. 
That still is the largest crowd ever 
to see a basketball game anywhere. 

Impressed by Saperstein’s 
success with a colored basketball 
team, Robert A. Cole of Chicago, 
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then owner of the Chicago Ameri- 
can Giants, in 1934 called him in 
and asked if he would lend his 
talents to the promotion of the 
ball club. Saperstein agreed, and 
did a marvelous job. He not only 
made a big thing out of the Chi- 
cago nine, ut was a strong influ- 
ence in the new forward surge of 


colored baseball in general, help- 


ing bring many other teams to the 
fore. 

Using his contacts derived 
through basketball with white 
sports editors from one end of the 
country to the other, Abe helped 
pave the way for race nines to go 
into the large parks and receive 
the vast amount of publicity they 
have obtained in recent years. 
Many owners of a team about to 
give up the ghost because of the 
financial strain received susten- 
ance from him and now occupy 
leading places in the sport with 
their clubs on solid footing. 

Saperstein has done nice things 
in boxing, still retaining the 
managership of Joe Law, promis- 
ing lightweight, whom he inci- 
dentally employs in his office bet- 
ween bouts. He has been the guid- 
ing light of Bernie Jefferson's 
Chicago Brown Bombers, crack 
professional football team, and 
other race elevens; he has helped 
Negro bands and others in the en- 
tertainment field. 

Several years ago, a large white 
charity organization from Omaha 


came to his office and asked that 
he organize a strong pro-football 
team to come to that city and play 
a charity game against a lineup of 
great college stars from Iowa and 
Nebraska. 

Abe lined up “Motts’” Tonelli, 
great Notre Dame fullback; Lou 
Gordon of the Green Bay Packers; 
Win Pedersen and Marty Chris- 
tensen of the University of Min- 
nesota national champions; Jim 
Mooney of Georgetown “U,” 
Frank Patrick of University of 
Pittsburgh and Chicago Cardinals 
fame; Russ Thompson, Les Mc- 
Donald, Pete Bausch and Joe Sty- 
dahar of the Chicago Bears, who 
were idie in National Pro League 
play that particular week, as well 
as several other pro stars, and 
placed on this mighty aggregation 
Bernie Jefferson, Northwestern 
University halfback star, and 


Onders Are Orders 


HE BALLYHOOED A RACE 
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Myles (Ox) Anderson, crack 
race fullback from Texas College 

Some eyebrows at the time were 
litfted at this, but Jefferson and 
Anderson still talk of the wonder- 
ful treatment they received on the 
special train to the game and in 
Omaha, and of the friendships 
they have formed with such men 
as Tonelli, Gordon, Thompson 
and others. 

The white pro stars of the 
team, which incidentally crushed 
the Westerners, raved about the 
play of Jefferson and Anderson 
and gave them much of the credit 
for the convincing victory. All 
of these men told the two colored 
boys it was a pleasure to have 
played with them. For items like 
this Abe Saperstein is deserving 
of a sincere handshake and the 
wish that great success attend all 
his future endeavors. 


A COLORED LAD with considerable air training 
got a wire from an Army Flying instruction field recently 
ordering him to report for training as an instructor. 
Laughing, he disregarded it and instead, continued his 


regular work. 


Come another telegram threatening dire consequen- 
ces unless he reported immediately. 
He wired back “Colored.” 


Came the immediate reply: “Stop. Disregard per- 


vious wires.” 


Charles Cherokee, Chicago Defender. 
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{ It is far bigger to be a Negro 


here than anywhere else in the world 


I Should Be So Proud 


By Royal F. Munger 
Financial Editor, Chicago Daily News 


be so proud of being an A- 
merican citizen, and so grate- 
ful to my country that I could 


[: I WERE a Negro, I should 


hardly find words to express that. 


emotion. It is a far bigger thing to 
be an American Negro, and a far 
greater achievement, than to be a 
Negro in any other country in 
the world. 


Never before has a race risen in 
power, wealth, education and so- 
cial position as rapidly as the Ne- 
gro has risen in the United States. 
This was not merely sot..ething 
that was given to him; his own 
conduct has merited the encour- 
agement he has received. And he 
has been encouraged and helped; 
make no mistake about that! 


What confuses the comparison 
with other countries is the matter 
of numbers. One Negro singer in 
Paris, or amid the snows and cold 
of Russia, gets the same treatment 
as any other distinguished guest, 
afid feels’ very much flattered. 
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There is nothing against that; it 
is his due. But if there were 250,- 
000 Negro workers in Paris, com- 
peting for jobs in the plumbing 
trade, for instance, that would be 
a real test of French fairness. The 
Negro in America has not only 
risen as an individual; he has 
brought a whole race, numbered 
in the millions, to a far higher 
level. 


As a downtrodden slave the Ne- 
gro was hard working, merry, 
kindly and usually trustworthy. 
In time, seeing his genuine worth 
as a human being, people began 
to resent his status more than he 
resented it himself. He was freed, 
and as a free laborer, starting on 
the lowest rung of free economic 
competition, he again began to 
prove his worth. The question was 
not whether he was as good as a 
white laborer; obviously he had 
been without previous experience 
as an independent economic unit. 
The point was that he gave full 
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value according to his ability. 
Gradually he began to enter the 
more skilled trades and even the 
professions. All this took time, 
but the progress in terms of de- 
cades has been plainly visible. In 
the meantime, the individual Ne- 
gro need not feel discouraged be- 
cause he does not always obtain 
instant recognition; he is one of 


the mass. The group is advancing 
steadily. 

As an individual he may feel 
held back, but when he looks at 
the progress his race has made, he 
can feel an upsurge of pride at 
an accomplishment that has been 
equalled by any other race in the 
history of the world. There is no 
limit to the opportunity ahead of 


a group, and all members of 
groups are judged somewhat in 


Justice in Smoked Glasses 


A JIM CROW law was refined recently in Natal, 
South Africa. Sentence of four months’ imprisonment 
for a native woman was upheld by the Natal Supreme 
Court; but the court suspended sentence of her partner, 
an R. A. F. man. Their offense: illicit sexual intercourse. 
In South Africa, Natal is one of the provinces where in- 
tercourse between blacks and whites is taboo. The law 
has previously provided equal punishment for both. 

Judge-President Roy Hathorn, with the concurren- 
ce of all other Natal judges, ruled that visiting troops 
hereafter involved in such cases shall be given suspend- 
ed sentences. The Judge-President’s reasons: 1) it is hard 
for them to realize the criminal nature of their offense 
in Natal; 2) temptation is strong in local shebeens 
(speakeasies) ; 3) it is undersirable to imprison soldiers 
needed for fighting the war. Since native offenders are 
presumed to know the law, they will continue to go to 
jail. 


him — while this country en- 


dures. 


Time, November 9, 1942 


{ Black Americans as nearly unanimous as 


The Negro Lifts His Head 


Condensed from Colliers 


By Walter Davenport 


GALLANT young cap- 
tain with an uncluttered 
mind was explaining the 
Americans Negro to a 
group of English officers. He is a 
Mississippian. It happened in Lon- 


don. Later perhaps a_ gallant. 


young Briton with an equally un- 
complicated intelligence explain- 
ed Britain’s India predicament to 
the American. 

But the American captain from 
a state forty-nine per cent of 
whose population is Negro made 
an interesting and even harrow- 
ing afternoon of it. Somewhat to 
the American’s surprise his audi- 
ence had not known that the 
American Negro was an Ameri- 
can problem. 

The captain from Mississippi 
gave his English listeners to un- 
derstand that they could congra- 
tulate themselves that their go- 
vernment had such relatively 
tractable colored men as Mohan- 
das Karamchand Gandhi and 
Jawaharlal Nehru to placate, in- 
stead of dangerous radicals like 


the less widely publicized Walter 
White of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored 
People, and A. Philip Randolph 
of Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters. 

When he had finished, one of 
the English officers, realizing 
that problems, particularly racial — 
ones, seldom come with answers 
attached, asked the inevitable, in- 
ternational question: “And just 
what do you propose to do about 
it?” 

The Mississippi captain uttered 
at least one solemn truth. He said 
that neither legislation nor post- 
war pact could force the Southern 
white man to abolish race segre- 
gation. 

If anyone tells you that a com- 
mon enemy has united the United 
States so solidly that the Negro 
problem is in abeyance for the 
duration you may assume correct- 
ly that either he is making a poli- 
tical campaign speech or is a very 
unreliable source of information 
ot both. The vast majority of Ne- 
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groes in America organi un- 
organized, acting independently, 
agitated by exhortation from 
within, propaganda from without, 
are omitting no activity, ignoring 
no opportunity to make the war 
pay them dividends in equality. 


Overwhelmingly they are scorn- 
ful of promises of postwar grants, 
shouting that their memories of 
broken promises after 1918 are 
painful. They protest that their 
service in uniform is humiliated 
by Jim Crowism but defy you to 
prove that their loyalty is the less 
for it. They resent that only the 
shortage of white workers has 
broken down the prejudice of 
many industrialists against em- 
ploying them as skilled mechanics 
but challenge you to produce evi- 
dence that they are not as effici- 
ent as the white man. They de- 
plore the reluctance of the White 
House to act promptly and ruth- 
lessly against Southern politicians 
who disregard the Negro’s legal 
rights —- to free franchise, for 
example. 


There are just short of 13,000,- 
000 Negroes in the United States. 
More than seventy-five per cent 
of them live in the South. In the 
past twenty-five or thirty years 
they have improved their position 
and influence until today those 
whites whose attitude toward the 
Negro is still ancestral are invit- 
ing a wholly avoidable shock. 

As the Negro has improved his 


lot and gained higher ground he 
has raised his sights. Whether the 
majority of them join with Mr. 
White and Mr. Randolph in de- 
manding the end of all segrega- 
tion, it is not yet possible to say. 
But short of the abolition of se- 
gregation (which can be accom- 
plished only with the consent of 
the individual whites and not by 
fiat or law) the improved Negro 
is as nearly unanimous as is poss- 
ible in 13,000,000 people. 

Forty years ago, thirty per cent 
of our Negroes were illiterate. 
That has been reduced to eight 
per cent. The Negro offers this 
fact when told that lack of educa- 
tion (not exactly his fault) makes 
him unfit for equality. 

There are more than 2,500 Ne- 
gro high *schools today whereas 
there were only 64 in 1915. The 
annual death rate among Negroes 
was thirty-three per thousand. It 
is now about fourteen. The Negro 
has learned the value of cohesive 
effort for social and economic 
improvement. A few years ago 
the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People 
had but fifty local chapters. There 
are more than five hundred to- 
day. The National Negro Con- 
gress has increased to a hundred 
and two widespread units, and 
the Negro’s National Urban Lea- 
gue flourishes in about fifty cities. 

The Negro press, particularly 
since Pearl Harbor, has been of- 
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ficially viewed with suspicion be- 
cause of its eagerness to make 
howling headlines of all incidents 
involving clashes between the two 
races, 

There are today two hundred 
and thirty Negro papers. These 
share a combined circulation of 
1,500,000. This is less than many 
individual white papers have, the 
point being that rivalry of Negro 
papers for readers is terrific, and 
the little fellows, having a nasty 
job of survival to contend with, 
leave very little of a sensational 
nature undone. 

They have learned the lesson of 
circulation from white journalists 
who now regard this imitation as 
very evil indeed, and even sub- 
versive. 

All these facts are germane, 
making it clear that it is going to 
require more than custom and pre- 
judice to settle the issue. There 
are now something like 200,000 
Negroes in our Armed Forces. 
When our Army reaches the im- 
pressive total of 7,500,000 there 
will be nearly a million. There is 
not a shred of reason to doubt 
the assurances of Secretary Stim- 
son and General Marshall that 
they are excellent fighting men. 


They and the Negroes not in 
uniform are being reminded daily 
by their racial leaders that they 
are fighting for democracy and 
that their rights as Americans are 
as important as the rights of Poles, 
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Dutch, Chinese, Czechs and 
Scandinavians. The Negro asks 
you to consider that the immig- 
rant can vote without restriction 
after being in America from three 
to five years. The American Ne- 
gro has been here two hundred 
years. Let’s stop kidding oursel- 
ves. 


Actually it is seldom necessary 
for the Negro propagandist, 
rabble rouser or rationalist, to 
grasp at trividlities for such pas- 
sionate appeal to his people. Ne- 
gro editors have plenty of major 
injustices to inspire their hottest 
pens. And the white man, malici- 
ously, ignorantly, unwittingly, po- 
litically or by his old prejudices, 
sees to it that the supply doesn’t 
dwindle. 

It is almost impossible to isol- 
ate the truth, so garbled is the 
testimony gathered by Army in- 
vestigators into the frequent 
clashes between colored troops 
and civil authority. Numerous 
Southern congressmen, notably 
Senator Bankhead of Alabama 
have implored General Marshall 
to train Northern Negroes any- 
where but in the South. 

The Northern Negro recruit, 
either unfamiliar with the South’s 
Jim Crow traditions and local se- 
gregation ordinances or determin- 
ed to flout them in the sancity of 
the uniform, almost inevitably 
runs into trouble. Thete are 
many examples, one of the worst 
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being the Gurdon, Arkansas, in- 
cident. 

Accepting the Army’s own re- 
cord as the closest approximation 
to the fact, the 94th Battalion of 
Engineers (Negro) was approach- 
ing Gurdon, having come from 
Camp Custer in Michigan. A 
white man driving a truck de- 
manded that they get off the 
road — out of his way. The white 
commander of the black troops 
ignored him. 

There was a wrangle. Arkan- 
sas state police intervened. They 
slapped the officer's face, break- 
ing his glasses, knocked him 
down. They ordered the black 
troops to disperse, take to the 
near-by swamps. Panic - stricken, 
many of them did. Others were 
forced into near-by ditches. Near- 
ly two hunderd of the ammuni- 
tionless Negroes went A. W. O. 
L., some of them not stopping 
unitil they got back to Michigan. 

The trouble spread. A state cop 
is alleged to have jammed a gun 
into a Negro soldier's belly, de- 
manding his rifle. Fortunately or 
otherwise, the rifle wasn’t loaded 
and the soldier had no ammuni- 
tion. Seldom are Negro soldiers, 
even Military Police, given am- 
munition in the South. Anyway 
the cop snatched the Negro’s zifle 
away, turned to the near-by Army 
officer and shouted: “Put a white 
man on guard here; we don’t 


stand for niggers in this town.” — 
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And a bit later, when a Negro 
M. P. asked a white citizen to 
move on, the latter started the 
trouble anew by demanding: 
“Nigger, where do you get off 
to tell me where and when to 
walk?” 


We might cite the records at 
great length. There were the 
Alexandria, Louisiana, riots. The 
Negro troops refer to that inci- 
dent as Little Pearl Harbor. A 
white military policeman tried to 
arrest a Negro soldier. Negro M. 
P’s got into the argument. The 
Negroes were unarmed, the white 
soldiers were armed. The local 
white constabulary got into it. 
Twenty-nine Negroes, twenty-one 
of them soldiers, were injured. 
Ten Negroes died. 


The record states that all the 
shooting was done by the white 
civilian police. The black troops 
involved were from the North. 
The Army, whatever its tendency 
might be to accede to the South’s 
demands that the Northern Ne- 
gro be trained elsewhere, finds it- 
self in a nasty political spot. The 
radical Negro leaders protest that 
to do this would be to broaden 
segregation unendurably. They de- 
mand that the Army protect its 
uniform whatever the race of the 
wearer may be. They carry their 
protest against further segregation 
to the Secretary of War, to the 
White House. Both President 
Roosevelt and Mr. Stimson agree 
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that the Army must give the same 
protection to Negro soldiers that 
it extends to its white troops. The 
South listens, repeats its ancient 
decision to handle race difficulties 
in its own way. 

The F, B. I. and the State De- 
partment have discovered that the 
situation is entirely to the liking 
of the Japs and the Nazis. Their 
propagandists, having increasing 
difficulty in operating in the 
United States, are hard at work in 
South America, particularly in 
Brazil where a large portion of 
the population is Negro. Jap and 
German radio broadcasts are lis- 
tened to with great earnestness by 
American Negroes. The Jap spell- 
binders even go so far as to pro- 
mise Negroes political control 
over their “white oppressors,” 
and the Nazis are at considerable 
pains to acquaint the American 
Negro with the plight of his col- 
ored cousin in India. 

The F. B. I. is doing a mini- 
mum of talking about its investi- 
gations into the subversive activi- 


ties of Negro stooges of Germany 
and Japan within Negro lodges, 
clubs and fraternities. But you 
may expect repetitions of its Chi- 
cago descent upon such organiza- 
tions. In Chicago the G-Men 
pounced upon The Temple of Is- 
lam, the Brotherhood of Liberty 
for the Black People of America, 
the World Wide Friends of Afri- 
ca, and the Peace Movement of 
Ethiopia. They have discovered 
that the Black Dragon Society, 
set up in this country by the hard- 


_working Satochasi Takahashi of 


the Imperial Japanese Intelligen- 
ce, was not dead but merely play- 
ing possum. 

They arrested nearly a hundred 
Negroes on charges of urging 
draft-dodging, sedition and pro- 
Jap agitation. It’s not easy to take 
it all as seriously as its implica- 
tions warrant. But the F, B. I. is 
very sober about it. And the Jap 
and Nazi radio shills are seeing 
to it that non-member Negroes 
are not permitted to take it light- 


ly. 


ON A BROAD STREET car, a white man asked a 
colored woman to get up, move back and give him a seat. 
A colored man asked: “If you and I were on the 
battle front, would you ask me to move back and let you 
have the front?” 


Afro-American. 
a 


faces danger of extinction soon 


I Can't Help 


Great American product - spiritual - 


prom Crying 


Condensed from Saturday Evening Post 


By Herbert Ravenel Sass 


NE _ of the distinctive 

things that America has 

‘produced is in danger. It 

is the Negro spiritual. 

More than once that unique music 

and treasure-trove of folk song 

has been threatened with extinc- 

tion, but each time it has survived. 

Now, because of the changes 

which the war is bringing, a dark 

cloud lowers over the spirituals 
again. 

The danger doesn’t come from 
the foreign enemies now attack- 
ing us. It comes, most strangely 
— and yet not strangely at all 
when you know the spirituals’ 
story — from those who should 
be most zealous to preserve and 
perpetuate these beautiful songs. 
A recent incident provides a strik- 
ing illustration. 

In a small country church in the 
heart of the spirituals homeland 
a Heaven-Bound was being given 
—a sort of miracle play in which 
the Devil was shown practicing 
his more or less subtle wiles upon 
pilgrims trying to reach Paradise. 


Copyright. 


Saturday Evening 
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Both the saints grouped in the 
Heavenly Land—a space to the 
right of the alter—and the pil- 
grtims trying, in spite of the 
Devil’s temptations, to make their 
way up the aisle and reach that 
haven, were singing not spirituals, 
but book hymns. The congrega- 
tion, crowding the wooden ben- 
ches, were for the most part silent. 
They looked on like spectators at 
a play, interested, but not deeply 
moved and taking no part them- 
selves. 


Suddenly a sister arose. She 
made an impassioned speech. Why 
were they singing only the book 
hymns, she asked. Why weren't 
they singing their own spirituals, 
the sacred songs that they them- 
selves had made? 

She knew why. They were 
ashamed of the spirituals, she said. 
Some of their leaders had told 
them to stop singing the songs 
that their fathers and mothers had 
always sung. Those leaders had 
said that the spirituals belonged 
to a dark past which the colored 
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people should forget, and there- 
fore they should give up those old 
songs and that old strange music 
which had come down from a 
time long ago. 

That was all wrong, she cried — 
wrong, wrong, almost sinful! Be- 
cause the spirituals were so beau- 
tiful. They were among the most 
beautiful things in the world. And 
they had made them and they 
alone could sing them, for the 
white people couldn’t sing them 
properly — no, not in a thousand 
or ten thousand years! And the 
spirituals couldn't be printed in 
books, or if they were printed in 
books, they couldn’t be sung from 
the books because there was no 
way of showing in the 
books how they should be sung. 
So if the colored people them- 
selves stopped singing the spirit- 
uals they would perish and be for- 
gotten. 

They must sing them every time 
they felt the need, she said, and 
right now was one of those times. 

Then in the back of the church 
a women’s voice rose clear and 
jubilant: 

“We will all sing togedder on dat 

day, 

We will all sing togedder on dat 

day, 

En’ I'll fall upon my knees 

En’ face de risin’ sun. 

Oh, Lawd, hab mussy on me!” 

And so on, verse after verse, the 
whole assemblage joining in, not 
only the saints and angels in their 
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heaven but all the worshipers fill- 
ing the long benches. Swiftly the 
enchantment and strange power 
of the music took hold of them; 
man after man and woman after 
woman rose slowly, not in unison, 
but one by one, almost unwill- 
ingly at first, as though lifted by 
some outside force. With hands 
clapping and bodies swaying in 
time with the music’s complex and 
compelling rhythm, they began to 
“shout” — which isn’t a sound 
made with the mouth, but a kind 
of ecstatic sacred dance — until 
the church shook and all the 


‘people there men and women and 


even the little angels with their 
floppy wings, were raised up and 
swept away in the same ecstasy. 

There were no more book 
hymns after that, only those mag- 
nificent unwritten songs into 
which the Negro has infused a 
magic brought from his other 
home across the sea. 

So that time the spirituals won. 
But ominous fact is that a fight 
had to be made for them, and the 
great question is: Will they win 


- five years from now? Will the 


race that created them still be 
singing these songs ten years 
hence in the country churches and 
the little praise houses of the deep 
Southern towns? 

In periods of swift change much 
that is good is often lost, and for 
reasons which in themselves are 
a dramatic story it is doubly doubt- 
ful whether the Negro, as he goes 
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forward—will carry with him 
this part of his past. The author 
of the latest book on spirituals, 
Mrs. Lydia Parrish, of Penn- 
sylvania and St. Simon’s Island, 
Georgia, feels that the outlook, 
although not hopeless, is dis- 
couragingly, and she was writing 
before this country had entered 
the war. 

What, is meant by the state- 
ment that the spiritual may per- 
ish? 

Folk song is a live thing. It 
lives and grows with the folk, the 
people. The Negro spiritual, born 
in the time of the Old South, is 
still alive and growing. It isn’t 
just Swing Low, Roll, Jordan, and 
a few other songs which have 
been standardized and printed in 
books. It is also a great body of 
songs few of which are widely 
known, which are constantly 
changing and to which new songs 
are constantly being added. 

The danger confronting the 
spirituals now is that this creative 
proces may cease. It goes further 
than that. Many spirituals have 
been collected, it is true. But be- 
cause the music of the spirituals 
is fundamentally different from 
our music, it is difficult or im- 
possible to record them accurately 
and fully by any system of 
musical symbols. 

Thus we may be said to have 
captured only the body and not 


_ the soul of these songs. Much of 


the present-day singing of spirit- 
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uals on the concert stage and over 
the radio bears little resemblance 
to the authentic thing, while some 
of it is shocking travesty. A 
Roland Hayes or a Paul Robeson, 
on the other hand, can invest them 
with indescribable beauty, but 
again they are not quite the songs 
you will hear in the Delta of the 
Mississippi or the piney woods 
of Georgia. 

And if in the Delta and the 
piney woods and on the sea is- 
lands the Negro stops singing 
them and forgets them, many 
spirituals not yet collected will be 
lost. That loss will be serious. 

The spiritual had its birth and 
its first flowering in the time of 
the Old South. It was as much a 
part of that place and period as 
Robert E. Lee or General Beaure- 
gard. The Old South consisted of 
Negro cabins as well as columned 
mansions — in fact, there were 
more of the former than the lat- 
ter — and from the beginning 
the Negro cabins were vocal. Song 
came from them, song that pre- 
sently took on a stange new char- 
acter, indefinably different and in- 
expressibly sweet; and in the 
summer evenings on the deep ve- 
randas of the Big House those 
songs were often heard. 

Not much got into print about 
the spirituals and apparently the 
first adequate mention of them 
came from the spirited pen of 
Fanny Kemble. That fiery Eng- 
lish actress married Pierce Butler, 
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a Southern planter, and lived with 
him for a time at his plantation 
on the Altamaha River in Georgia. 
Musician as well as actress, Miss 
Kemble realized at once that in 
the singing of the plantation Ne- 
groes there was something new in 
music, and of great value. 

“The high voices, all in unison,” 
she wrote in her Journal in 1838- 
39— though her book wasn’t pub- 
lished till 1863 — “and the ad- 
mirable time and true accent with 
which their responses are made, 
always make me wish that some 
great musical composer could hear 
these semi-savage performances. 
With a very little skillful adaption 
and instumentation, I think one 
or two barbaric chants and chorus- 
es might be evoked from them 
that would make the fortune of 
an opera.” 

It should be noted at this point 
that as time went on the character 
of this music changed; “semi- 
savage” is certainly not the right 
word for it now. Before the 60’s 
the early savageness was pretty 
well gone, and if at first the songs 
were accompanied by barbaric 
dances, these also changed as time 


There is seldom anything bar- 
baric in the shout, or religious 
dance, which is the characteristic 
and only accompaniment of the 
spirituals, and in it there is al- 
ways dignity. 

If the twenty-year period before 
the Civil War was the Old South's 
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most glamorous epoch, it was also 
the spirituals’ golden age. In that 
period those “black and unknown 
bards” of the plantation cabins 
were touched most often with the 
sacred fire and most of the finest 
spirituals were born. Thus this 
music had reached its fullest flow- 
ering when, as the result of a dra- 
matic and momentous event, it 
burst for the first time upon the 
outside world. 

That event was the capture of 
Port Royal and Beaufort by a Fed- 
eral fleet with the consequent 
occupation of much of the Carol- 
ina sea-island country. It was the 
first important foothold gained in 
the deep South by the Union 
forces, and at once, in a fine glow 
of exultation, a band of high- 
minded men and women hurried 
down from the North to do miss- 
ionary work among the liberated 
black folk. To these New Eng- 
landers, earnest and generous 
crusaders, full of zeal for uplift- 
ing the poor freedmen, with no 
first-hand knowledge of the plant- 
ation life of the South or of the 
plantation Negro, the music of 
the spirituals came as a revelation. 

In the crowded praise houses 
of abandoned St. Helena plant- 
ations and amid the ruined man- 
sions of Beaufort they listened 
spellbound to “such music”—so 
one of them expressed it—“as I 
have never heard elsewhere.” The 
thing seemed a miracle, In the 
muck of slavery, in the black heart 
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of the land of oppression and des- 
pair, there shone this jewel, this 
treasure-trove of noble and sub- 
lime poetry. They had never 
dreamed that such a thing exist- 
ed, and it hit them between the 
eyes and knocked them winding. 


Which is to say it knocked 
them clear off balance. These dis- 
coverers spread the praise of the 
Negro music in magazine articles 
and books, and published for the 
first time the words of many 
songs. 


Machine Age Comes to Africa 


BLACK AFRICAN natives, with huge wooden disks 
in their ears for ornaments and their hair in queer mud- 
caked pigtails, are turning out ammunition for the Allies 
in a factory filled with American machinery. 

They arrive direct from the wild interior but within 
a few weeks the girls, with a sprinkling of men, are 
working with efficency equal to that of whites, with 
modern tools the like of which they never had seen be- 
fore. 

Hundreds of native workers are turning out thous- 
ands of rounds of ammunition a day . 

The munition factory where they work was an 
abandoned street car shed 18 months ago. Now it is one 
of the top units of the South African war effort. 

The natives work in eight-hour shifts around the 
clock with time out for the traditional British Empire 
tea morning and afternoon, 

International News Service dispatch. 
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“Is Lynching 
fon 


By Albert Deutsch 


Condensed from PM 


HE unspeakable act per- 
petrated on a Mississippi 
bridge should bring the 
sting of shame to every 
decent American. When a race- 
mad mob of morons lynches a 
couple of 14-year old kids, one 
begins to wonder if even a color- 
ed infant in its crib is immune 
from the perverted wrath of such 
sorry specimens of homo sapiens. 

Lynch-rule can’t be localized. A 
civilized nation can’t tolerate it 
anywhere within its border. In this 
great war crisis it becomes not 
only a humanitarian, but a politi- 
cal and military problem. 

Every lyncher in that party de- 
serves a personal presentation of 
the Iron Cross from Herr Hitler 
himself. He 
embership in Der Fuehrer's 
lack Corps, for he has done more 


deserves honorary. 


for the Nazi cause than a battalion 
of stormtroopers. 

We may be sure that the Goeb- 
bels propaganda mill is 
broadcasting the incident to every 
corner of the world. The Nazis 
have always exploited lynching in 
America as a major propaganda 
weapon against us. When our 
scholars tear apart the Nazi myth, 
the Hitlerites point to our own 
lynching record. When we ex- 
press horror at Nazi atrocities, 
they throw back the taunt, ‘Look 
who's talking!” 

Every detail of every lynching 
is broadcast by the Nazi radio 
stations to the colored peoples of 
the world, who represent the ma- 
jority of the human population 
and include some of our most 
valuable allies. We'd only be kidd- 
ing ourselves if we brushed off 
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this type of propaganda as inef- 
fective. 

The Mississippi child-lynching 
shows once more that Federal ac- 
tion is needed to blot out this 
curse. It is high time to revive 
and pass the anti-lynching bill in- 
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troduced by Rep. Joseph A. Gav- 
agan of New York. 


Every lyncher should be vigo- 
rously sought out and punished 
as a murderer, and a yellow one 
at that. In war-time, he is worse 
than a Nazi saboteur. 


By J. L. Rushing 


Condensed from a letter in PM 


AY I notify you that PM 

has an ignorant moron re- 

porter working on its 

staff? I am referring to 
Albert Deutsch, who was the 
author of an uncivilized story en- 
titled “Kid Lynchers.” 

I wonder if dumbbell Albert 
happens to know exactly what 
saboteurs are. I also wonder how 
the unlawful execution of these 
two 18-year-old Negro half-mons- 
ter sex-mad rapists has anything 
to do with Herr Hitler. 

Perhaps ‘General’ Deutsch, 
who seems to sympathize with 
such Japanese-minded people as 
rapists, should be awarded Herr 
Hitler's cross himself instead of 


“decorating” real Americans who 
believe in keeping law and order 
throughout the South. 

I agree to the lynching of rap- 
ists regardless of race, color, or 
creed, but don’t exactly say that 
I agree to the execution of 18- 
year-olds (via the “bridge act” as 
was done in this case), but such 
things are necessary in a state 
where more people are colored 
than white. The Southerners can- 
not take a chance of letting the 
Africans get too bad or that 
would be one hell of a place to 
live. 

I am a 100 per cent Southern 
American and close with these 
word: “To hell with PM.” 


“Is Lynching Justified?” 


{ Skin shading important in placing 


children with foster parents 


Color In Social Work 


Condensed from Survey Semi-Monthly 


By Edward Dalton 


N CHILD placement of any 
kind, an understanding of the 
set life patterns of the prospec- 
tive foster parents is secondary 
only to an understanding of the 
needs of the child. The two must 
be viewed together like the pieces 
of a jigsaw puzzle, for only when 
their edges are similarly cut will 
they fit together successfully. 
The prospective foster parents 
usually come to the agency asking 
for a child who will fit into their 
family group. In Negro families 
color is an important factor, and 
has greater psychological import- 
ance than is usually reputed to it. 
Daily, Negroes are made aware 
of the importance of skin color- 
ing. Enjoyment and participation 
in all phases of community life are 
denied to them because of their 
color. Being black in America is 
an outward sign of inferiority, 
a symbol of racial and class differ- 
ence. 
The obstacles that the Negro 
has had to fight because of his 
color has given rise to many frus- 
trations for which the social work- 


er must be on the alert when con- 
sidering prospective Negro foster 
parents, Often a discussion will 
bring out feelings in regard to 
color, as was the case with Mrs. 
Smith — 


.. a pleasant brown-skinned 
woman who had been seen by the 
social worker several times during 
the process of home study. 


“Mrs. Smith had said that any 
child would do — all colored 
people were the same and she 
would feel the same about any 
child. She was reminded that all 
of us were different in some res- 
pects, and that it was necessary to 
recognize these differences. She 
told of a very light younger sister 
of hers who had been the favor- 
ite of the family, and explained 
that her paternal grandfather was 
almost white. Though she used to 
feel that the family loved this 
sister more than they did her she 
now realized it was only her ima- 
gination. 


“On second thought, Mrs. 
Smith decided that the color of 
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the skin and the texture of the 
hair might mean a great deal toa 
girl and she would prefer one that 
was not too dark and had nice 
hair. 

“Later interviews revealed the 
many frustrations suffered by Mrs. 
Smith through competition with 
her sister. Although she spoke of 
how much they thought of each 
other, it was apparent that she 
hated her.” 

Many Negroes, having suffered 
experience similar to Mrs. Smith's, 
wish to spare their children humi- 
liation in regard to their color. 
This desire frequently leads to 
overprotection, which instills an 
aggressive or a submissive attitude 
in the child. 

Frequently the prospective fos- 
ter parents are outspoken in their 
preferences for certain children. 
There was Mrs. Trees — 

‘“.. @ very dark, well groomed 
woman, who seemed a little tense, 
and said that she would like to 
board a light colored child. She 
explained that her husband was 
light and everyone would think 
the child looked like him. .. . 

“As the study progressed Mrs. 
Trees told of her own childhood. 
Her father was a well living far- 
mer who owned many acres of 
good farm landand several 
houses. She had received many 
more advantages than most of the 
colored children but often felt 
snubbed because of her color. 
Many of the lighter girls did not 
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care for her but were nice because 
of her family’s position. _ 

“Mrs. Trees thought it was very 
important fora girl to be the 
right color.” 

The feeling that a light girl 
stands a better chance for love and 
economic success is a common one 
among Negroes. A woman of 
high social standing has the great- 
est difficulty in coping with the 
problem of dark skin. Mrs. Trees 
sought to escape this in her mar- 
riage, and to overcome her feel- 
ing of inferiority, but it was evid- 
ent that she still had many prob- 
lems to be worked out before a 
child could be placed in her home. 

Then there are those Negroes 
who are proud and aggressive con- 
cerning their color, like Mrs. 
Page — 

“|... a very dark self-assured wo- 
man, who was discussing the way 
her mother had handled problems 
that came up with her children. 
She attributed her mother’s suc- 
cess to the pride the children were 
made to feel in their family and 
race. None of her family ever 
mixed with whites and they all 
had decent jobs and were respect- 
ed in their communities. She re- 
peated several times that Negroes 
must learn to be proud of their 
color. She was glad to be black. 
Negroes should look like Negroes, 
she said. ‘I want a dark child to 
give him a good home and make 
him proud of his color.” 

Such an expression cannot al- 
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ways be accepted literally, for it 
may be the defense of one who 


wishes to protect his own feelings 
by defending the group to which 
he belongs. The speaker may be 
resorting to praise of all who are 
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color which has caused him hard- 
ship and suffering. 

With mature individuals who 
have received satisfaction in their 
relationship, color is not import- 
ant. Out of their own security 
and adjustment they can accept 


like himself, because of inability 
to express his real hatred of the 


any child and make him feel at 
home. 


Ne 


Harmony on the Bandstand | 


BENNY GOODMAN éereally started something 
back in 1935 when he abolished the color line in his 
band by taking in Teddy Wilson, and then adding Lionel 
Hampton, Fletcher Henderson, Charlie Christian, Cootie 
Williams, Sidney Catlett and John Simmons in the five 
years following. The rest of America’s name band lead- 
ers should have taken the hint and improved their 
music by following a similar course, but only Artie 
Shaw and Charlie Barnet had the wisdom and courage 
to do that back in the Thirties. 

But now things are somewhat different. The bands 
of Gene Krupa, Charlie Spivak, Red Norvo, Sabby Lewis, 
Barnet, Raymond Scott, Irving Miller, and — if the 
rumor is correct that Earl Warren has left Basie to join 
— Woody Herman are all mixed groups. In almost 
every case the Negro instrumentalists are the bands’ out- 
standing musicians, and this cannot help but bring to 
the attention of the public that the races can work to- 
gether with perfect results. 

John Hammond, Peoples Voice. 


race prejudice out of order 


{ Weasel-worded apologies for union 


What About the AF L 


Condensed from the Nation 


iscrimination against Ne- 
D groes by powerful inter- 

national and local unions 

of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor has. become a scan- 
dal. 

It is too late for weasel-worded 
apologies, for assurances that “the 
situation is improving,” for pious 
citation of the federation’s formal 
— and meaningless — resolu- 
tions against race bias, for remin- 
ders that employers are more fre- 
quently guilty of discrimination 
than labor unions, These rational- 
izations are as obsolete as they are 
unconvincing. They merely ref- 
lect the inertia and complacency 
and — in some cases — the out- 
right prejudices of the A. F. of 
L.’s high command. 

Nor is there any point in the 
A. F. of L.’s protest that airing 
the issue will give “aid and com- 
fort” to labor’s enemies. The issue 
has been publicly presented to 
Westbrook Pegler and his cohorts 
by such A. F. of L. dignitaries as 
Tom Ray, boss of Local 72 of the 
Boilermakers’ Union, which has 
a closed shop contract with Hen- 
ry Kaiser. Ray recently informed 
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reporters that he would “pull the 
the place down” if Negroes were 
given equal classification rights at 
Kaiser's Portland yard. 

Ray may ultimately yield, but 
the total problem will remain, 
and other Rays will dictate their 
own policies for war production. 
They will do so as long as AFL 
President William Green flaunts 
his own lack of authority. They 
will do so until federation leaders 
clean house at the top as well as 
at the bottom, putting pressure on 
international unions which retain 
color clauses in their constitutions 
and disciplining local big-shots 
who exclude Negroes from jobs. 

The federation’s recent conven- 
tion failed to meet the issue. It 
heard A. Philip Randolph, presi- 
dent of the Brotherhood of Sleep- 
ing Car Porters—and one of two 
Negro delegates to the Toronto 
meeting — deliver his annual in- 
dictment. 

His bill of particulars was not 
new; the A. F. of L. had heard it 
before. Randolph cited more than 
ten international unions which 
have color clauses or “ritualistic 
provisions” that bar Negro work- 
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ers; among them are such import- 
ant units as the Machinists, the 
Boilermakers, and the Depart- 
ment of Railway Employees. He 
mentioned others, including the 
Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers and the Plumbers, which have 
“unwritten laws” excluding Ne- 
groes. He described international 
unions as influential as the Car- 
penters which have no constitu- 
tional color lines but permit locals 
to do as they please; the locals are 
often pleased to draw the color 
line. Finally he condemned the 
Jim Crow units which have been 
created by the Brotherhood of 


Railway Clerks and other unions. 


as a “compromise” solution. These 
“auxiliaries” permit Negroes to 
join, pay their dues, hold separate 
meetings —— but deny them the 
right to elect delegates to natio- 
nal conventions. 

Randolph had been heard and 
ignored at previous conventions; 
but this was the year when fede- 
ration orators felt called upon to 
pay longer and lustier tributes to 
the democratic way of life and a 
free post-war world. This, more- 
over, is a time of approaching 
man-power shortages, when vic- 
tory over uur enemies requires the 
complete mobilization of our man- 
power. 

The federation’s leaders weren't 
moved. They listened to Raa- 
dolph and they ignored his ap- 
peal. They turned down even his 
minimum request — the creation 
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of a committee to investigate 
cases of discrimination within the 
federation. Such a step, A. F. of 
L. leaders have always explained, 
would violate the ancient “auto- 
nomy” of federation unions. 

Moreover, a resolution adopted 
by the convention said, “We are 
doubtful whether any met hod 
other than the educational one 
can make the progress which is 
necessary.” 

Only Dan Tobin tried to make 
a reply; it was a dismal effort. 
For it was no answer to accuse 
Randolph of “lighting the torch 
of disunity,” no answer to say 
that hundreds of A. F. of L. units 
welcome Negro members, no an- 
swer to say that the Teamsters 
have always loved the Negro 
worker. In effect Tobin talked 
like an apologist for lynching who 
takes pains to point out that 
many Negroes die natural deaths. 

The Manpower Commission 
has stresesd the urgency of in- 
creasing Negro employment in 
production. In the coming 
months every worker — black or 
white, male or female — must 
serve in the post for which he is 
best fitted. This must be done 
whether Governor Dixon of Ala- 
bama or Tom Ray of Portland 
likes it or not. Labor representa- 
tives on the Manpower Commis- 
sion are opposing enactment of 
new work-or-fight legislation and 
employment controls. Green has 
publicly pleaded for further trial 
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of “voluntary methods.” 

The Negro issue is a key test. 
Are A, F. of L. officials prepared 
to open all the doors to Negroes? 
Are they ready to challenge inter- 
national unions which cling to 
constitutional provisions against 
Negroes? Will they crack down 
on intransigent local officials — 
not via Western Union appeals 
but by summary dismissal or revo- 
cation of charters? 

“Autonomy” in the federation 
is sacrosanct only when its offici- 
als don’t want to act. If a union 
local fell into the hands of avow- 
ed Nazi agents, would its ‘“‘auto- 
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nomy” be respected? Is Ray much 
above that level? 

The truth is that a clean-up is 
neither as difficult nor as comp- 
lex a process as the A. F. of L. 
leaders suggest. A few decisive 
steps in individual cases would 
have repercussions throughout the 
federation; repudiation of Jim 
Crow by one powerful interna- 
tional would put others on the 
spot. Instead, Tobin and other A. 
F. of L. chiefs have covered up 
for the offending unions and Woll 
has fashioned various profound 
legalisms to safeguard them. 


Eternal Vigilance 


WE HOPE that the bright and cheerful faces of 
little Negroes, happy in their schools, may never be 
clouded by the knowledge that equality is not always 
as real as it sounds, even in this land of freedom. Under 
Hitler the Negro has no rights and is not allowed to hold 
any position in the community, much less to attend 
schools. .. . In our own land, the Negro has accomplished 
much and has today an increasing chance to get an edu- 
cation and to broaden his scope in the arts, in the profes- 
sions and in industry. But ancient prejudices and op- 
pressions are hard to down, and we can achieve our 
ideal of equal opportunity only by exercising eternal 


vigilance. 


Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, “This Is America.” 


| NEGRO DIGEST POLL 


“Will Our War For Democracy 
Overseas Hid the Negrei Fight 
for Democracy at Home?” 


By Wallace Lee 
(Director, Negro Digest Poll) 


HE long - sought - for “‘de- 
mocracy at home” which 
the Negro population and 
press has chased like a 
fleeting rainbow for decades will 
be brought nearer by America’s 
pursuit of democracy abroad, the 
majority of the American people 
feel. 


But as far as the Negroes 
throughout the nation are concern- 
ed, belief in the “democracy ab- 
road brings democracy at home” 
is quite controversial with only a 
slight majority showing faith in 
the good intents of our war aims. 

Results in the second Negro 
Digest Poll based on an accurate 
sampling of opinion from coast to 
coast shows a growing tendency 
among the public towards demands 
for much more quality for the Ne- 
gro as part of our struggle against 
the racism of Hitler. 


The question submitted and 
the totals tabulated by expert poll 
takers were: 


“Will our war for democracy 
overseas aid the Negro’s fight for 
democracy at home?” 


12% 
Undecided 14% 


Many of those questioned ex- 
pressed the opinion that the Ne- 
gro had already gained much 
since the start of the war in his 
struggle towards full emancipa- 
tion. The President’s executive 
order 8802 outlawing discrimina- 
tion in defense industry was es- 
pecially cited as proof that black 
Americans are achieving success 
in their push towards full inte- 
gration into American life. 

Despite these efforts the South 
still remains recalcitrant in its ad- 
amant attitude against granting 
further concessions to the Negro. 
Sectionally the total tally showed: 


Yes No Undecided 


North 86% 6% 8% 
West 87% 6% 7% 
South 23% 65% 12% 


Closest tabulation came in the 
Negro vote which showed: 


North 59% 33% 8% 
West 62% 28% 10% 
South 65% 13% 22% 


Some Negro sentiment, particu- 
larly in the North, is still hesitant 
to accept the administration's 
theme that in the very course of 
winning democracy throughout 
the world, democracy will be ad- 
vanced and given full meaning in 
this nation for Americans with 
black skins. 

Many pointed to the dozens of 
recent incidents of racial clashes 
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such as the Mississippi lynchings, 
army camp clashes, and barring of 
Negroes in thousands of defense 
jobs as concrete evidence that car- 
rying democracy to Burma will 
not necessarily bring it to Bir- 
mingham. 

On the other side the great 
majority of both Negro and white, 
while conceding that full democ- 
racy will not be attained for the 
Negro in the war, pointed o ut 
that huge advances had been made 
in breaking down discriminatory 
practices and said there was re- 
ason to hope for further gains. 


A Waitress Apologizes 


AN ENGLISHWOMAN and her friend recently 


visited the Strand Palace Hotel for a cup of tea. When 
they took their seats they noticed three colored soldiers 
sitting at their next table. Subsequently a colonel of the 
British Army and a subaltern came in and occupied a 
table nearby. 

After a little time the waitress came to them for 
their order. As she was leaving the soldiers beckoned 
her. 

The colonel retorted: “You fellows must wait.” 

The girl immediately went to the soldiers’ table and 
apologized to them for not taking their order first and 
proceeded to take it, whereupon the two officers left 
the restaurant. 

League of Colored Peoples Newsletter. 
London England. 


1 How the Negro fits in the 
national draft picture 


They're In 


By Lewis 


HE record of the first 15 
months of selective service 
reveals a sense of fair play 
and justice characteristic of 

the system. 
On the first registration day, 
October 16th, 1940, 24,222 Ne- 


groes served as registrars in vari- 


ous states. In setting up organiz- 
ations of the selective service sys- 
tem within the states, recognition 
has been given to the fact that 
problems of registration require 
for their proper solution an in- 
timate knowledge and sympathe- 
tic understanding of the econo- 
mic and cultural life of the Negro 
people. 

Negroes have, therefore, been 
in these groups by nomination of 
the government of many states. 

Although an exact count of the 
number of Negroes serving in the 
selective service system is imposs- 
ible because appointments have 
been made in some states without 
racial designation, national head- 
quarters has a record of 1,717 Ne- 
groes serving in the administra- 
tion of the system. 


Classification 


The total registration under 


selective service as of September 


30, 1941, was 17,370,355. Of this 
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number, 15,527,991 were white 
and 1,842,364, or 10.6 percent 
were Negroes. On this date ap- 
proximately 14,689,650 of these 
registrants had been classified. The 
Negroes were placed as follows: 
Classification : Percent 


10.5 
Class .......... 13.1 
Class ......... 1.6 
Class I—B ......... 65 
Class ........ 9.3 
Class IV—E ......... 1.2 


Class IV—-F (a) rejected on 
physical exam. .. 11.8 
Class IVF (b) rejected with- 
out physical exam. 15.7 
Class IVF (c) 35.6 
This classification, Class [IV——F 
(c), includes registrants deferred 
for failure to meet certain mini- 
mum educational requirements. 


Induction 

Through November 30, 1941, 
91,694 Negroes had been induct- 
ed into the Army. This represent- 
ed 10.6 percent of the total num- 
ber of men entering the Army 
through the Selective Service 
System, which is exactly the na- 
tional proportion. 

The number of Negro volun- 
teers has been large. On Septem- 
ber 30, 1941, 38,538 had been in- 


ducted. They represented as of 
that date 16.1 percent of the total 
number of volunteers entering 
the Army through the Selective 
Service System. 


An even larger percentage, 25.3 
percent, of the volunteers await- 
ing induction at that time were 
Negroes. There are at least two 
important reasons for this fact. 
Negroes have been notably a loyal 
and: patriotic group. One of their 
outstanding characteristics is the 
single-mindedness of their patriot- 
ism. They have no other country 
to which they owe or feel any de- 
gree of allegiance. They have 
neither culture nor economic ties 
with kindred in any other lands. 


Therefore, they have built in 
America a fine record of loyalty 
and willingness to support and 
defend their native land. One 
state with a large Negro popula- 
tion over a period of several 
months filled every call made 
upon it for Negro selectees by 
volunteers, In large sections of 
other states also this has been true. 
The Negro has availed himself as 
freely as possible under the con- 
ditions to volunteer for service in 
the armed forces. 


Deferments 


The number of Negro regist- 
rants deferred because they are 
engaged in occupations necessary 
to the national health, safety, and 
interest has been relatively small. 
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They represented to September 
30, 1941, only 1.6 per cent of re- 
gistrants placed in Class II—A. 

The proportion of Negroes de- 
ferred and placed in Class II—B 
by reason of being engaged in the 
work necessary to national defen- 
se is even smaller. It is only 0.65 
per cent of that classification. 


This is interpreted as showing 
the casual nature of the employ- 
ment of Negroes, particularly in 
those states where they represent 
a considerable part of the. popula- 
tion. 

In the early months of the ope- 
ration of the selective service sys- 
tem, the number of illiterates and 
those with serious education defi- 
ciency was so high as to present a 
major problem in the effort to 
develop a modern mechanized 
army. To méet this problem, the 
War Department issued a direct- 
ive effective May 15, 1941, that 
no man with less than the equiv- 
alent of a fourth-grade educa- 
tion should be accepted for mili- 
tary training and service. 

Beginning on this date, regist- 
ants examined for Class 1—A 
leading to induction into the 
Army had to meet this fourth- 
grade education requirement. 


Early reports indicated that a num- 
ber of Negro registrants much 
greater than their proportion of 
the population were being reject- 
ed for failure to meet this stand- 
ard. 
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In many communities where 
the record of rejection of Negroes 
for educational deficiency was 
most unfavorable, officials have 
stated that this discrepancy exists 
not because Negroes resist edu- 
cation or for any other reason 
than that “educational opportuni- 
ties just are not available t o 
them.” 

A study was made of rejections 
for educational deficiency under 
the fourth-grade educational re- 
quirement provision. Over a peri- 
od of 4 months from May 15, 
1941, the report showed 140,923 
rejections. Of this number 82,961 
or 58.8 per cent were Negroes. 
Conscientious Objection 

Very few Negroes have stated 
conscientious objection to com- 
batant and noncombatant service 
in the armed forces. Only 33 have 
been so classified. They are be- 
ing held as available for assign- 
ment to work of national impor- 
tance under civilian direction. 
They represent 2.6 percent of the 
total number of registrants in this 
classification. Ten have already 
been sent to camps provided for 
this class of conscientious objec- 
tors. 


There has been little difference 
in the percentage of Negroes and 
whites deferred in Class IV—F as 
morally unfit for military service. 
In some states with large Negro 
registrations the percentage of re- 
jections for this reason appears to 
be lower for Negro than for white 
registrants. 

Relatively few appeals have 
been filed by Negro registrants. 
A disproportionately small num- 
ber of appeals are taken by Ne- 
gro registrants from local board 
classifications. In one State with a 
large Negro registration only one 
Negro had taken an appeal from 
a local board decision. Out of 
more than 1,100 appeals made to 
the President as provided under 
the act, less than 20 have come 
from Negroes. 

While the small number of ap- 
peals by Negro registrants may be 
due to the efficiency of local 
boards in dealing with Negro 
cases, there is a possibility in some 
States that lack of information re- 
garding the right of appeal might 
have something to do with this 
fact. 


MEMBERS of a bridge club in Gallatin, Tennessee, 
recently voted to cancel their subscriptions to a local 
newspaper because in its column of Negro social news 
it prefixed names with Mr. or Mrs. 
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wearing down race barriers 


q Survey of ten cities shows labor shortage 


Enasing Color Lines 


Condensed from the Wall Street Journal 


HE DRIVING need for 

manpower in war indus- 

tries is slowly wearing 

away the barriers against 
full and efficient use of Negro 
labor. But it is a ponderous pro- 
cess. 

Negro employment is rising 
steadly. Nevertheless there are 
still hundreds of thousands job- 
less who are willing and able to 
work. Of almost equal importan- 
ce, more hundreds of thousands, 
men and women with technical 
training, are plugging away at 
low-grade jobs at a time when 
industry is beating the bushes for 
anyone with special skills. 

Industrialists and plant man- 
agers, with very few exceptions, 
appear to recognize the necessity 
for drawing on all available sour- 
ces of labor. Many have let down 
the bars recently, explaining the 
need for hiring Negroes to their 
white employes in terms of patri- 
otism and necessity. Other man- 
agements have begun a cautious 
policy of Negroes 
into their factories, Many, parti- 
cularly in the East, still hesite, 
very largely because they fear 


trouble with their white em- 
ployees. 

These are high points of sur- 
vey of the Negro labor situation 
in 10 key industrial areas in the 
northeast, Mid-West and on the 
Pacific Coast. St. Louis was the 
most “southern” city reporting. 

The survey also shows that 
when Negroes once have been in- 
troduced into a factory they quite 
generally are accepted by white 
workers. Friction is the exception 
rather than the rule. 

However, industrial employ- 
ment of Negro workers varies 
widely on a geographic basis. The 
East and some sections of the 
Mid-West seem most reluctant to 
break with former practice. On 
the ather hand, the Pacific Coast’s 
great shipbuilding and aircraft in- 
dustries employ Negroes freely 
and without discrimination. 

In San Francisco, skilled Negro 
workers are welcomed; thousands 
work in the newer shipyards. 


-Unions admit them to member- 


ship, perhaps more readily than 
they accept white women work- 
ers. 

There are no special social nor 
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economic problems. Housing faci- 
lities are adequate, Negroes in 
many cases taking over the for- 
mer Japanese section of the city 
whose residents are now interned 
inland. 

In the southern California air- 
craft industry, centering around 
Los Angeles, Negroes always 
have been employed in consider- 
able numbers and more are being 
hired when available. In marked 
contrast to many industries, Ne- 
gro women as well as men find 
work in the aircraft plants. 

Cleveland, another war-busy in- 
dustrial center, reports the de- 
mand for Negro labor acute with- 
in the past month or so, with the 
bulk of the demand coming from 
plants which have never before 
hired Negro workers. There is 
little or no unemployment among 
male Negroes, but Negro women 
are not being absorbed in facto- 
ries as rapidly as men. An instan- 
ce is cited of a plant which adver- 
tised for 2,000 women workers 
but refused to hire Negro women 
though they had been trained for 
the jobs. 

In Pittsburgh the steel and al- 
lied industries always have em- 
ployed numbers of Negroes; the 
C. 1. O. steel union welcomes 
them to membership. However, 
very few are skilled artisans 
and white workers prejudice has 
operated to hold down the advan- 
cement of Negroes in industrial 
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plants. Apprentice programs, for 
example, have never been expand. 
ed to the point of accepting Ne- 
groes for schooling. Consequent- 
ly, very few of the race can be up- 
graded. However, wage and hir- 
ing policies show little or no dis- 
crimination, 

Chicago’s meat packers tradi- 
tionally have been one of the 
large industrial employees of Ne- 
gro labor. Normally, about a 
fourth of the workers in the larger 

plants have been Negroes but 
the percentage is increasing stead- 
ily. Two of the biggest report that 
the proportion now is running 
between 35% to 45% Negro. 

However, many industries in 
the Chicago area have been re- 
lucant to make a clean break with 
rules against hiring Negroes. 
More and more are being employ- 
ed as white labor grows scarce 
but in this area, it is a process of 
infiltration rather than any real 
change in policy. 

A large Illinois coal company 
hires Negroes in all but two of 
its mines; in these two exceptions, 
it explains, there is community 
discrimination against these work- 
ers. 

In St. Louis many war indust- 
ries are studying plans for large- 
scale employment of Negroes. 
The U. S. Cartridge. Co. is ready- 
ing a whole section ‘which will 
use Negro labor exclusively. 

Similar plans have been worked 
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out by smaller enterprises, which 
apparently will solve their prob- 
lems by segregating Negro work- 
ers on special floors of their 
plants. In general, resistance in St. 
Louis to free hiring of Negroes 
comes not from industry but 
from the white workers who op- 
pose accepting these workers on 
a basis of full equality. 

In Philadelphia, as in many éast- 
ern centers, private industry hires 
white men, when available; then 
_ they employ white women, then 
Negro men and last Negro wo- 
men. Although industry in this 
area is rapidly being pinched for 
manpower there is little indica- 
tion that it has gone very far into 
the available pool of Negro labor. 
Fully 75 per cent of the Negroes 
graduating from ocupational train- 
ing courses are not placed, al- 
though white trainees are taken 
even before they finish their cour- 
ses. It is estimated that about 90 
per cent of the Negroes engaged 
in Philadelphia war industries are 
in the unskilled labor classifica- 
tions. 

In Boston there continues to be 
some discrimination in employ- 
ment of Negroes. At the same 
time, many companies that have 
changed their policy report a 
satisfactory experience and little 
or no difficulty from white em- 
ployees. 

Of all cities surveyed. Detroit 
was the only one to report-an im- 
mediately crucial situation in re- 
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gard to social and economic prob- 
lems of its Negro workers. City 
officials, industrialists and Negro 
leaders are in substantial agree- 
ment that the Negro problem in 
the area is as one phrased it, a 
“keg of dynamite with a short 
fuse.” 


Detroit has experienced the 
greatest influx of Negroes in pro- 
portion to total population of any 
city in the country. There are 160,- 
000 Negroes in the Detroit area 
and between 20,000 and 25,000 
are employed in war industries. 
Most, however, work as common 
laborers at hourly rates of bet- 
ween 85 cents and $1. In contrast 
skilled workers are making up to 
$1.75 an hour. 


Many Negroes have come from 
the South int the expectation of 
getting work paying from $40 a 
week up. They haven’t found this 
kind of jobs; many have had to 
go on public welfare. Currently, 
it is estimaed that 8 per cent of 
the city’s Negro population is on 
welfare rolls. 


While the C. I. O. is definitely 
on record against discrimination, 
the unions have had trouble ridd- 
ing their members of color pre- 
judice and factory management is 
afraid of departmental strikes if 
Negroes are hired. ‘Nevertheless, 
in many plants Negroes and 
whites work side by side, despite 
the objections of white workers. 


4 Missouri may get national 
park at Carver birthplace 


Monument To A Scientist 


Condensed from New Republic 


By Fannie Cook 


the George W. Carver Nation- 

al Park at Dr. Carver's Missou- 

ri birthplace, it will not only 
pay a just tribute to the black, el- 
derly gentleman risen from slave. 
birth to international fame as the 
scientist of synthetics, but it will 
prove once more that race rela- 
tions within Missouri borders re- 
main as various as in the days of 
the Missouri Compromise. 

The birthplace site is a natural 
beauty spot at Diamond, Missou- 
ri, thirty acres of walnut grove 
and blue grass, with several 
springs and a modern house suit- 
able for use as a guest center. 
Diamond is in the southwestern 
part of the state, a beautiful, 
wooded, hilly, mining region en- 
tirely unlike the flat, southestern 
cotton section notorious for its 
plantation treatment of the Ne- 
gro. 

The section is too proud of Dr- 
Carver to care much about his 
color. In 1938 when an Old Sett- 
lers’ Picnic was being planned, he 
was invited to stay in white house- 
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holds. White ministers dedicated 
sermons to his achievements. In 
1920 when Dr. Carver was made a 
member of the British Royal So- 
ciety of Arts and Sciences, the 
home town cheered. 

A white fellow townsman, now 
teaching in St. Louis, has traveled 
4,000 miles and devoted many 
hours to shaping and pedding 
this project. Richard Pilant is 
proud of Dr. Carver's discovery of 
inexpensive substitutes for pre- 
cious raw materials, of his almost 
single-handed creation of the $60,- 
000,000 peanut industry; but in 
pushing the Memorial Park pro- 
ject, Pilant is thinking of the op- 
portunity offered to ‘perpetuate 
the wholesome race relationship 
in Diamond, Missouri, to emblaz- 
on that star on democracy’s war 
banner now. 

Regional enthusiasm has al- 
ready induced the Government of 
Missouri to erect a highway mar- 
ker on U. S. 71 calling attention 
to the site. It is the first official 
highway marker in the United 
States honoring a Negro. 
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{ A new race takes its rightful place 


in the destiny of a nation 


American Negroes 


By Edwin R. Embree 


EGROES were brought to 
News for labor on the 
farms and plantations and 
for personal service about 
the homes. In spite of all the re- 
cent changes, the great mass of 
Negroes still make their living by 
doing these things. Two million 


in farming and one million in do- 


mestic service today make up over 
half of all Negroes listed as gain- 
fully employed. 

Farmers and their families are 
the bulk of the Negroes now in 
the rural South. Of these, 175,000 
are reported as owning their own 
farms — a total of approximately 
10,000,000 acres, equal to nearly 
a third of the area of Alabama. 

The picture is not of two mil- 
lion peasant farmers and their 
families living in simple bucolic 
bliss. This may be true in part of 
those who are owners or renters, 
but for the most part there is 
neither security nor contentment. 

In hundreds of thousands of 
cases the sharecroppers, in want 
for every decency of living, are 
in practical peonage. The rule is 
for the owner or manager to let 
out parcels of land to Negroes— 
and now in even greater numbers 
to white “croppers” as well—and 
in return to receive a fixed share 


of the crop. Usually the landlord 
supplies tools, machinery, seed, 
and fertilizer. Often he makes ad- 
vances in the form of food and 
clothes and other “furnish,” all 
being charged against the pros- 
pective sale of the tenant's share 
of the crop. 

Thus, not a share, but all the 
crop often goes to satisfy the de- 
mands of the landlord, with debt 
hanging over into the next year. 
“It’s owed before it’s growed,” 
groan the croppers. Since the 
landlord usually keeps the books, 
runs the supply store, and sells 
the crop, the tenant is at his mer- 


And, since traditon and the 
folkways are all on the side of the 
owner, the tenant cannot exact an 
accounting, cannot even complain 
without being in danger of abuse 
and often mob violence. “Keeping 
the nigger in his place” means 
throughout much of the rural 
South keeping the rural Negro 
from any rights as a self-resp-ct- 
ing farmer of free laborer. 

Greatest recent openings for 
Negroes have been in the heavy 
industries. Over one million of the 
five and a half million Negroes 
gainfully employed are listed as 
in manufacturing and mechanical 


industries, 150,000 of them skil- 
led workers. 

The steel mills are teaming 
with brown workers, an estimated 
120,000 in the various iron and 
steel works, 3,000 in the Pitts- 
burgh area and 7,500 in Birming- 
ham, Alabama. Automobile fac- 
tories and accessory plants have 
attracted large numbers. The 
Ford plant has been especially 
hospitable, employing a bout 
9,000 Negroes (11% of the total 
employees), many of them in 
highly skilled posts and as fore- 
men of sections and divisions. 
Slaughtering and meat packing 
employ more than 15,000 Ne- 
groes, most of them in Chicago 
and Kansas City. 

The national emergency has 
opened new doors to Negro work- 
ers. The federal War Production 
Board, backed by a direct order 
from the President of the nation, 
has insisted that plants holding 
defense contracts employ workers 
without discrimination. 

Negroes have faced, not only 
the prejudice of employers, but 
even more baffling bars by the 
labor unions. The attitudes of the 
various unions have shown stran- 
ge differences. Until recently 
. some twenty-five national and in- 
ternational labor organizations 
excluded Negroes, either by their 
constitutions or their practices. 
Many other unions which do not 
officially exclude Negroes have 
made it practically impossible for 
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them to join. Still another group 
admits them freely but to separate 
divisions. 

On the other hand, the unions 
of longshoremen, hod carriers, 
common building laborers, and 
tunnel workers have admitted Ne- 
groes without restriction. The 
most successful of the specifically 
Negro unions is the Brotherhood 
of Sleeping Car Porters, party be- 
cause the race has a monopoly on 
these jobs and because of the bril- 
liant leadership over a long pe- 
riod of its organizer, A. Philip 
Randolph. 

The growth of the C.I.O. has 
given Negroes a new stake in 
labor. This organization has a flat 
law against exclusion, and today 
has a Negro membership of over 
one hundred thousand. The lead- 
ership of the C.I.O. and the gra- 
dual realization that labor must 
stand together if it is to be effec- 
tive are changing the attitudes of 
older unions and giving the Ne- 
gro a new standing in industry. 

As businessmen and home- 
owners, Negroes are but slowly 
making their way. A recent sur- 
vey values the real property own- 
ed by Negroes at two and a half 
billion dollars. Negro businesses 
have grown up largely in self-de- 
fense, because of the difficulties 
Negroes find in getting service 
from white agencies. 

The forty-four Negro insur- 
ance companies, which now carry 
nearly a half billion dollars of in- 


surance, grew because of the 
slighting of Negroes by the large 
white corporations. 

The twenty-three Negroes 
banks, with combined resources 
of over fifteen million dollars, the 
forty building and loan associa- 
tions, and the many mutual sav- 
ings societies serve a clientele that 
finds it hard to get credit or other 
services from the white financial 
agencies. 

Negroes are operating 25,701 
stores, chiefly in the sale of gro- 
ceries, foods and drinks giving 
employment to 41,000 persons, 
with a total annual payroll of 
more than $8,500,000. Many busi- 
nesses are personal-service 
fields where race discrimination is 
almost universal: restaurants, 
beauty parlors, barber shops, un- 
dertaking establishments. 

Hardships confront such racial 
commerce. Limiting trade to a 
single race group prevents large- 
scale enterprise and hampers even 
individual projects. Negroes at 
present are among the least pros- 
perous classes in America. Busi- 
nesses which rely solely on this 
patronage start with a handicap, 
and it is still difficult for them to 
finance themselves and get credit. 

Into two professions, teaching 
and preaching, the Negroes have 
entered in great numbers. Of the 

115,000 listed in the professions, 
almost three fourths are in these 
callings, Most of the teachers are 
in the segregated schools and col- 
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leges of the South. There is a 
much smaller number in the 
North, but it is increasing year 
by year in the large cities. In 
northern cities, especially in 
schools attended chiefly by Negro 
pupils, it is becoming the habit to 
appoint Negro teachers. 

While these cities properly re- 
fuse to classify their teachers by 
race, it is estimated that there are 
at least five hundred Negro tea- 
chers in New York City and at 
least three hundred in Chicago. 
The race has furnished its own 
preachers in large numbers for 
more than a century. In 1930 
there were 25,034. 

The medical profesisons in - 
clude 4,000 Negro physicians, 
2,000 dentist, and 6,000 nurses. 
Only about 1,200 Negro lawyers 
are known to be practicing. They 
meet serious difficulties, for how- 
ever capable they may be they are 
at a disadvantage in court except 
in a few northern cities. Where 
prejudice is strong, defendants can 
have little hope of consideration 
unless they are represented by 
white men of standing and in- 
fluence. 

Many Negroes are now making 
their living from music — more 
than 11,000, according to recent 
surveys. Another 4,000 are actors 
and showmen. A much smaller 
number are profesional artists, 
but even that group is adding to 
its numbers and to its distinction. 
In all the arts the Negro is mak- 
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ing a living at one of the things 
he does best and enjoys most. 

Journalism is on the up-wave. 
At the beginning of the century 
there was no Negro newspaper of 
influence or wide circulation, To- 
day Negroes own and publish two 
hundred newspapers and nume- 
rous periodicals of all sorts. Al- 
most every large city both North 
and South has at least one Negro 
newspaper. These journals are not 
yet on a firm financial basis, chief- 
ly because they have not been able 
to get important national or local 
advertising. They are, however, 
having influence on a growing 
number of readers. 

Real estate as an occupation has 
flourished with Negro migration 
to urban centers. Some 4,050 Ne- 
groes are now making careers in 
buying and selling property and 
acting as agents for buildings, and 
1,500 are successfully operating 
contracting and building concerns. 

Substantial numbers of Negroes 
have recently been entering the so- 
called white-collar jobs. Thous- 
ands of positions have been open- 
ed to clerks, stenographers, and 
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accountants in Negro colleges and 
businesses. The New Deal has 
followed a most liberal policy in 
government employment. T he 
number of Negroes now in go- 
vernment bureaus in Washington 
and about the country which as 
recently as 1930 was 57,000, is 
now over 150,000. 

Two trends are clear. Negroes 
have been losing ground steadily 
in many of their historic occupa- 
tions in the South. Hotels are re- 
placing Negroes by Europeans as 
waiters, cooks, bellboys, in all 
branches of service. Where Ne- 
groes formerly controlled teaming, 
trucking, and horse-drawn vehic- 
les generally, they have not car- 
ried over in large numbers into 
taxi driving, garage work, and 
other aspects of auto transport. 
As barbers and in other forms of 
personal service, and even in such 
menial and heavy tasks as street 
cleaning and road making, Ne- 
groes in the South are being shov- 
ed out by whites. On the other 
hand, they are moving rapidly in- 
to the newer mechanical indust- 
ries, spectacularly in the North 


NEARLY 61 per cent of the 83,941 foreign-born 
colored people in the United States are in New York. 
Florida is second with 7,779 and Massachusetts third. 
Florida’s foreign-born are mainly cigarmakers from 
Cuba, and Massachuetts’ are the Portuguese fisher-folk 
from Cape Verde and Brava Islands in the New Bed- 
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I have examined with great interest No. 1, Vol. 1 
of the NEGRO DIGEST. I believe that you have hit 
upon a grand idea and certainly the times are ripe for a 
journal such as yours. 

Curtis W. Reese, 


Dean, Abraham Lincoln Center, 
Chicago, Ill. 


All of us here at Hall Branch agree on the time- 
liness, usefulness and importance of NEGRO DIGEST. 
As librarians we fully appreciate the value of this pe- 
riodical as a reference tool in our daily work. 

We hope NEGRO DIGEST will make many Ameti- 
cans aware of the quality and quantity of information 
now appearing in current magazines. We also like the in- 
clusion of extracts from new books every one should 
know about. 

Vivian G. Harsh, Librarian 


Hall Branch Library. 
Chicago, Ill. 


The initial copy of the NEGRO DIGEST came to 
our office last week and after reading it we are greatly 
impressed. It is indeed a very interesting piece of 
literature. 

Ethel L. Darensbourg, 


Office Secretary, YMCA, 
New Orleans, La. 


I have just read Vol. I, No. I of the NEGRO 
DIGEST word for word from cover to cover. It is ex- 
cellent. Frankly, you are off to such a fine start that I 
don't see how you can sustain the same level in future 
issues of NEGRO DIGEST. But I hope you do, and if 
future numbers are half as good, they will be plenty 
good enough. 

Wm. Gellermaun, 
Associate Professor of Education 


Northwestern University, 
Evanston, IIl. 


I have just finished looking over the initial issue of 
your NEGRO DIGEST and wish to congratulate you on 
interesting editorial contents and the attractive ap. 
pearance of your new publication, I believe you are offer- 
ing a magazine which will be well received throughout 
the United States. 

I wish you great success in your commendable un- 
dertaking. 

Senator Arthur Capper of Kansas. 


As a radio commentator on current events who has 
tried very hard for a long tite to emphasize the fact that 
justice begins at home, and the Negro problem is one 
of several racial problems to be solved before we can 
hope to win the peace, I am delighted to learn of this 
new publication from which I hope to quote in my 
program. 

Let me take this occasion to offer you my very warm- 
est wishes for all the success that your cause deserves. 

Lisa Sergio, 


Station WQXR, 
New York City 


I have just finished reading the “NEGRO DI- 
GEST,” and I got up feeling like saying—'‘Pass the ‘Ne- 
gro Digest,’ and praise the Lord.” j 

It is a fine thing and should live. The best thing 1 


can do is to tell people about it, and I shall surely do my @ 
share of that. : 


I hope you will have immediate and abundant suc- @ 


cess. 
Kathryn M. Johnson, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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